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|, Heechadiadileies 24-2 BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 


Office: Memorial Hal! Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 


Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


‘Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


0 paid. 

«5 TEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 


New eee 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 

‘The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to the great ad ges the News 
‘Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20/. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
‘The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

‘The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20] , and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshal! Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The enployés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887. 

The “ Hospital Pensions”’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 201. for One Year toa Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8¢e. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
13 ST EXHIBITION ROYAL SOCIETY of 
e PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS (founded 1804) NOW 
OPEN, 10 to 6.—5a, Pall Mall East (near National Gallery). 
F. W. HAYWARD BUI, Secretary. 


RT.—WATER-COLOUR PAINTING from 

NATURE (LANDSCAPE). LESSONS given by HARRY GOOD- 

WIN. ‘Terms, ‘Twenty-five Guineas One Month, either in England or 
on the Continent. —Address 4, Lisburne Crescent, ‘Torquay, Devon. 


WV 4NTED, WORK—Literary, Research, Trans- 
lation, or Secretarial. Languages a speciality.—DonaLp 
Feacvson, 5, Bedford Place, Croydon. 


{‘XPERIENCED WRITER, accustomed to 
Collaboration, desires LITERARY WORK. Reviews of Adver- 
tiser’s Writings from 7imes, Athen@um, Chronicle, Telegraph, &c., sub- 
mitted. Linguist and Translator. rench, German, Spanish, Short- 
hand. Own Typewriter. Would deposit or invest small amount under 
suitable circumstances.—B., 110, East Street, Epsom. 


DITOR-JOURNALIST, experienced in Trade 

4 and Society Journalism, seeks ENGAGEMENT. Good Leader 
Writer, Interviewer, Dramatic and Literary Critic, Descriptive 
Writer, &c. Can influence business. Moderate salary.—Address 
F.R.S.L., 11, Ospringe Road, N.W. 


ITERARY COMPANION.—An INVALID 

4 GENTLEMAN, of bookish tastes, who lives abroad, requires a 

LITERARY COMPANION and READER, who must be cultivated and 

refined, have a pleasant voice, good health, tact, and be able to ride 

horseback, and write Shorthand Experience or taste for Authorship 

or Journalism would be great advantage. Very liberal salary.— 
Dox 653, Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


FROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL, EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS invite eee. for the appoiniment of 
LIBRARIAN for the FREE LIBRARY. Salary 105/. per annum. 
Candidates must have had previous experience in a Public Library. 

Applications should be made on the proper Forms, which may be 
obtained from the Srcrerary. 


SANDEMAN PUBLIC LIBRARY, PERTH. 


APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the Office of LIBRARIAN 
and CLERK to the COMMITTEE, with charge of Art Museum and 
Picture Gallery. Salary 150/. per annum, with free House, Fuel, and 
Light.—A pplications, marked ‘‘ Librarianship,” along with twenty-one 
copies of not more than three recent Testimonials, to be sent to me 
on or before THURSDAY, June 19 

JOHN MINTO, Librarian and Clerk. 

Sandeman Public Library, Perth, June 3, 1902. 


ANDSWURTH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The GOVERNORS of the WANDSWORTH TECHNICAL INSTI 
TUTE are prepared to receive applications for the post of PRINCIPAL. 
in consequence of the acceptance by the Principal of a more important 
position. 

The Principal will be directly responsible for the organization and 
development of the work of the Institute, and will be expected him- 
self to Lecture in one Department at least. 

There is a Day Science School and a Domestic Economy School in 
connexion with the Institute, in addition to the usual Evening Classes 
in Science, Technology, ‘Trade, and Commercial Subjects. 

The commencing salary has been fixed at 4001. per annum. The 
duties and remuneration will begin on September 1. 1902. 

Applications must be made on Forms. which can be obtained from 
the Honorary Secretary, Mr . R. Grivtey, 4, Galveston Road, 
Putney, S W., from whom further information respecting the post can 
be obtained. Applications must be received by him not later than 









































10 4 w. on MONDAY, June 30, 1902. 





Rovau TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, SALFORD. 


Principal—W. WILSON, M.A. 
Applications are invited for the following positions, now vacant on 
the Staff, viz. :— 
LECTURER on FRENCH and GERMAN. Salary 160/. per annum. 
INSTRUMENT MAKER. Salary 100/. per annum. 
Schedules of duties and Forms of Applicati 


p may be obtained up to 
JUNE 23 next. RICHARD MARTIN, Secretary. 


OLLEGE of PRECEPTORS, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, W.C. 

The COUNCIL of the COLLEGE of PRECEPYLOKS will shortly 
proceed to the appointment of ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS in 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. Candidates must be 
Graduates, and should have had experience in Teaching. 

Applications (twenty copies), stating age, experience, &c., should be 
addressed to the Dean of the College, not later than JULY 1. 

If Testimonials are sent, they should be not more than three in 
number, and twenty copies of each should be forwarded. 

C. R. HODGSON, B.A., Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURESHIP IN MATHEMATICS. 

‘The COUNCIL invite applications for the above appointment, vacant 
through the death of Mr. W_H. Austin, M.A. Stipend 175/. per annum. 

Applications, accompanied by Testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than MONDAY, June 23, 1902. 

‘The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties on 
OCTORER 1, 1902 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

















BEDFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
\ (University of London.) 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

A COURTAULD SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, annual value 31/. 10s., 
a PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 48/., both 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded on the results of the Exami- 
nation to be held at the College on JUNE 19 and 20. 

Candidates must be under Nineteen Years of age on the first day of 
the Examination. 

For further information apply to the Principat. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 2. 3, and 4, to fill up not less than 

FIVE RESIDENTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, THREE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For particulars apply 
by letter to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


JILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 











DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Oftice as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 
Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. Estab. 1809. 








YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879, 

The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase. Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PE IODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








hier INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

inall parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triferm, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


: “) 
FRANCE,—The ATHENUM\ can ‘OP 
obtained at the following Railway ~ i 

in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NAN'TES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








7 YPE-WRITING earnestly SOUGHT for 
YOUNG LADY at 8d. per 1,000 words. Excellent work.—ELior, 7, 
Wormwood Street, E.C 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &e., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. 1,000, includ- 

ing paper and postage. Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rouinson, 8, 
Westover Road, Wandsworth Common, 8. W. 








YPE-WRITING. — Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry, &c., Typed; or from Dictation (Shorthand if 
desired). Difticult MSS. a speciality. Six years’ experience. 
cating. Specimens, Terms, and Authors’ References sent. 
taken.—Granam, 34, Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 


l\YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 

every description. Carbon and other Cop MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


TIYYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Iripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, ls. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
charges on application.—THe Campripce Tvpe-W no Acency, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8S. R., Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.). 


I] YPE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &¢c., Duplicate Lessons 
given. Usual terms. References. Established 1803.—S:ises & Sixes, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
words at Is.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Ty pists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 










































Catalogues. 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


pusLiss*... REMAINDERS. 
BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
All perfectly New in condition. 
MAY LIST (No. 828) NOW READY. 
W. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also a CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE at 
DISCOUNT PRICES and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NATALOGUK, No, 35.—Drawings by Turner, 
/ Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.-Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
illustrated Rooks—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. 
Yarnp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


O. 133, BRIGHTON BOOK CIRCULAR, just 
issued, contains items Alchemy—America—Arctic Voyages— 
Hymns — Painters — Almanacs — Astrology — Dickens —J ohnsoniana— 
London—Sport—Sussex—and Family History, free for a stamp.—W. J. 
mirn, 43, North Street, Brighton. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


YATALOGUE of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, 
/ including many First Editions of P. B. Shelley's Works, post 
free on application.—B. Doxett, 77, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C 


} OOKS.—10,000 WANTED.—List free. 25s. each 
offered for Cooke’s Fox Hunting, 1826 ; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 
CATALOGUES free.— 























1863. Kare Books supplied. State wants. 
Hottanp's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


ezETIAN SCARABS FOR SALE.—A COL- 
LECTION of 1,550 genuine EGYPTIAN SCARABS FOR SALE, 
—Address Ecyrr, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 








FUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 

NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 
Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R. & CU. 
Station. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. 





é be BE LET, from June, for Three Months or 
longer, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED HOUSE in South- 
West Suburb. Three Reception Rooms, Five Bedrooms, Bath (hot and 
cold), usual Offices, small Garden.—Apply R., Atheneum Press, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—~>—— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers. 


Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 


Sales by Auction. 


The remaining Portion of the valuable Collection of Americana 
Formed by MARSHALL C, LEFFERTS, Esq., of New York. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY. June 9, and Following Day, at 1 o’cloc 
precisely, the remaining PORTION of the va'uable COLLECTION of 
AMERICANA formed by MARSHALL C. LEFFERTS, Esq., of New 
York, including rare Works on Virginia by Beverley, Bonoeil, Bullock, 
Burk, Gray, Hamor, Hartlib, Jones, Lederer, Smith, Stith, Williams, 
&c.—scarce Tracts on New England by Bishop, Burrough. Byfield, Fox, 
Goston, Higgenson, Howgill, Hubbard, Josselyn, Lechford, Merlin, 
Palmer, Stephenson, Ward, Welde, Williams, &c. — Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, 1663—Early Voyages and ‘Travels—Works on the Indian Wars, 
Witchcraft, the Revolution, State and Local History, Biography, &c.— 
Peter Martyr’s Decades (Four Editions)—Scott’s Model Government of 
New Jersey, 1685—Franklin’s Cato Major (uncut)—Columbus Letter, 
1494, &c., chietly in fine uncut condition and in choice modern Bindings. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Library of the late DUKE of CLEVELAND, 
being a Portion of the Heirlooms at Battle Abbey, Sussex, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 16, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY of His Grace the late DUKE 
yYELAND, forming a Portion of the Heirlooms at Battle Abbey, 
Sussex, comprising Works on the French Revolution of 1789—Burnet’s 
History of His Own Time. extra illustrated—French illustrated Books 
of the Eighteenth Century, including a unique copy of Les Méta- 
morphoses d’Ovide, par Abbé Ranier, with Plates in various states, 
including the Etchings—Coverdale’s Bible, 1550—English Topography, 
including Dallaway’s Sussex, Eyton’s Shropshire, Buck’s Views, &c.— 
Works on Natural History, Botany, and other Scientific Literature— 
rare ‘Tracts and Pamphiets—Early Printed Books—Engravings and 
Rooks of Prints—Numismatic Works—Serial Publications—History— 
Biography— Voyages and Travels, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Ca‘alogues may be had of Mr. 
Josern Srower, Estate Agent, 43, Chancery Lane; and of the Auc- 
tioneers, Messrs. Sorueny, WiLkinson & Hopce. 





The valuable Collection of British Colonial Coins and Tokens 
of Lieut.-Colonel H. LESLIE ELLIS, F.S.A. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 18, and Following Day, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTION of COINS and 
TOKENS of the British Possessions and Colonies, in Gold, Silver, 
Copper, &c, including many Patterns and Proofs, the Property of 
Lieut.-Coionel H. LESLIE ELLIS, F.S.A. F.R.G.S., &c., who is relin- 
quishing this series. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Engravings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, June 19, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, valuable ENGRAVINGS aiter Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, J. Hoppner, G. Romney, R. Cosway, Bartolozzi, 
Morland, A. Kauffmann, and others, mostly of the English Schools. 
May be viewed twodays prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Small Collection of valuable Books and Manuscripts, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C,, on FRIDAY, June 20, at 1 o’clock precisely, a 
small COLLECTION of valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising Manuscript Kibles—Illuminated Hore, Missals, Offices, and 
other Service Books—a finely Illuminated French Bible of the Fifteenth 
Century—Historical and Theological Manuscripts, &c.—Printed Hore, 
¢., on Vellum—numerous Fifteenth-Century Books with Italian 
Woodcuts—fine Illustrated Eighteenth-Century French Books—Laborde, 
Lafontaine, Dorat, Moreau, &c.—Ariosto on Vellum, with Original 
Drawings by A. Lapi—fine Books of Prints, &c , many in fine Historic 
or Artistic Bindings. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
copies, price One Shilling each. 


Catalogues may be had; illustrated 





A Collection of Engravings and Drawings, principally by the 
Old Masters, formed by Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE, of 
Narford Hall, Norfolk. 


Valuable Coins and Medals, including the Collection formed by 
the late J, JARVIS, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. Leicester Square, W. 


‘ -C., 0 
clock precisely, valuable 


THURSDAY, July 3, at ten minutes past 1 o 
includ the Coll formed by the late 


COINS and MEDALS, e 
J. JARVIS, Esq., of Tunbridge Wells. 


: = 
Library of the late Rev. C. WILKINSON (by order of the 


Executors). 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.c 

EARLY in JULY, the LIBRARY of the late Rev. C. WILKINSON 
(by order of the Executors), including Hakluyt’s Voyages—Bucaniers 
of America—Tyndale’s Obedyence of Chrysten Men—Thoresby’s 
Ducatus Leodensis and Loidis and Elmete—Lewin’s British Birds 
8 vols.—Guillim’s Heraldry—Gerarde’s Herbal—Parkinson’s Paradisis 
Terrestris—Chaucer’s Workes, 1598—Voragine Legenda Aurea Sanc- 
torum, 1483—Poems by Two Brothers, boards uncut —Keats’s Lamia 
Poems, and Endymion, each with Autograph of John Glare—Lamb’s 
Works. 2 vols.. and Elia, all boards uncut, Presentation Copies from 
the Author to John Clare. with Inscriptions—FitzGerald’s Translations 
from Calderon—Farly Printed Works on Agriculture and Gardening— 
Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. 


Manuscript Collections of the late J. J. HOWARD, Esq, 
LL.D. F.8.A., Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, 


MESSBS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. 

DURING JULY, the LIBRARY of MANUSCRIPTS of the late Dr. 

HOWARD, comprising important Transcripts of rare Visitations, 

Pedigrees, Old Deeds. Copies of Registers, &c. ; also the Collections of 

a from Brasses, Heraldic Drawings and Illuminations, Ex- 
ibris, &c. 














Fine Lot of Modern Surgical Instruments, 
by Maw, Son § Thompson. 

Sporting Rifles by Holland & Holland, Hallis. 
Superior Photographic Apparatus, Sc., 
FRIDAY, June 13th, at haif-past 12 o'clock, 
ME J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 

ROOK and RABBIT RIFLE by Bland & Sons, 
MARTINI SPORTING RIFLE by Hallis & Sons, 
SNIDER MATCH RIFLE by Turner, 

ROOK and RABBIT RIFLE by Kynock & Co. 
SPORTING RIFLE by Holland & Holland. 

SALOON RIFLES and REVOLVER by Kyncck & Co. 

Very superior MODERN SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
BINOCULAR MICROSCOPE by Crouch, with Accessories Complete, 
Others by Baker, and Meroz of Munich. 

Splendid MICRO SLIDES. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS and APPARATUS. 
ELECTRICAL and SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
High-class REGULATOR CLOCKS, striking Hours and Half-hours, 
Many Lots of Valuable MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 

On view Thursday 2 to 5, and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





My ESSks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Welling 
Street, Strand. W.C., on SATURDAY, June 21, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a COLLECIrION of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS. principally by 
Old Masters of the Italian and German Schools, COLLECTIONS of 
ENGRAVINGS in VOLUMES, &c, for the most yart formed by Sir 
ANDREW FOUNTAINE, of Narford Hall, Norfolk, during the Reigns 
of Queen Anne and George I. and George II. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 12. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and 
PAINTINGS. 





Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewels, China, and Antique Furniture, 
including the Property of the late Dr. J. J. HOWARD, 
FLSA. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, Jane 13, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, SILVER 
and SHEFFIELD PLATE, JEWELS, CHINA, and ANTIQUE FURNI- 

TURE, including the Property of the late Dr. J.J. HOWARD, F.S.A., 

Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 





The Collection of Coins of the late W. BOOTH FINLAY, Esq, 
ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, June 9, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, the COLLECTION of ENGLISH, FOREIGN, 
ROMAN, and BYZANTINE COINS, the Property of the late WM. 
BOOTH FINLAY, Esq.—a COLLECTION of ENGLISH SEVEN- 
TEENTH and EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TOKENS, CINGALESE 
COINS and TOKENS, the Property of a well-known AMATEUR—a 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH GULD COINS, the Property of a LADY— 
and other Properties. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Portion of the valuable Library at Narford Hall, Norfolk, 
principally collected by Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE, 
during the reigns of Queen Anne and Kings George J, and 11, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 11, and Three Followin 

Days, at 1 o'clock precisely. a SELECTION of valuable KOOKS ‘and 
MANUSCRIPTS from the LIBRARY of Sir ANDREW FOUNTAINE 
(of Narford Hall, Norfolk), collected by him in the reigns of Queen 
Anne and Kings George I. and II., comprising very rare English Books 
and Tracts of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (chiefly Poets 
and Dramatists), including many old Plays, amongst which is the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton of 1608, others by G. Chapman, John Ford, 
John Lilly, Shackerley Marmion, John Marston, Ph. Massinger, Thos. 
Middleton, Thos. Nabbes, Jas. Shirley, John Webster, &c., including 
several Anonymous Plays p y with Shakespeare—a very fine 
copy of the First Edition of Boccaccio’s Fall of Princes, by Lydgate, 
Pynson, 1494—Albion’s Queene, 1600—a fine Illuminated Manuscript of 
Gower’s Confessio Amantis (Fourteenth Century), a Norman-French 
Manuscript on Chess (Fourteenth Century), and other English Manu- 
seripts— Manuscript and Printed Hore and other Service Books—very 
rare Kooks, chiefly in Italian, Spanish, and French, including the Botti- 
celli Dante, with all the 19 Engravings—Romances of Chivalry—Bibles 
and New Testaments in various Languages—fine Books of Prints and 
Architectural Works by Du Cerceau, De l’'Orme, &c.—rare Works on 
oo ea ey aed al yi ie. tay with the rare Map, 1578— 
many s in fine English an ‘oreign Bindings, som 

Paper and some Printed on Vellum, &c. . 7 a 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had; ill i 
go fo gu 3 Ilustrated copies, price 








Library of the late Dr. HOWARD, F.S.A., Maltravers 
Herald Extraordinary. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, June 17, and Three Following Days, at ten minutes 

st 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the late Dr. JOSEPH JACK- 
SON HOWARD, LL.D. F.S.A., Maltravers Herald Extraordinary, 
comprising rare and yaluable Works on the History and Genealogy of 
British and American Families, important County Histories, Heralds’ 
Visitations, and Topographical Works, the majority being extia 
illustrated, annotated, and corrected by the late owner, including 
Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 4 vols. — Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols.—Collec- 
tanea Topographica, and The Top pher and G gi Morant’s 
Essex, 2 vols. — Froiseart’s Chronicle, Plates in Gold and Colours — 
Memoirs of the Family of Grace, Large Paper—Harleian Society’s Pub- 
lications, Fine Set on Thick Paper in morroco extra —Clutterbuck’s 
Hertfordshire, 3 vols. Large Paper— Howard Family Memorials — 
Visitation of Kent, MS.—Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica—klome- 
field’s Norfolk, 11 yols.—Phillipps (Sir Thos.), Privately Printed Pedi- 
grees—Cullum's Antiquities of Howsted, extra illustrated — Manning 
and Bray's Surrey—Antiquities of Arundel, extra illustrated—Visita- 
tions of Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, Cornwall, Devonshire, Dorset, 
Durham, Essex, Gl shire, pshire, Herefordshire, Hert- 
fordshire, Huntingdon, Kent, London, Middlesex, Norfolk, Northamp- 
ton, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Sussex, Wiltshire, Worcestershire, and 
Yorkshire—Nuremberg Chronicle ; and a unique Collection of Privately 
Printed Family Histories. 

Catalogues on recelpt of three stamps. 


Armorial China collected by the late JOSEPH JACKSON 
HOWARD, Esq, LL.D. F.S.A., Maltravers Herald 


Extraordinary. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, June 19, at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, 
the COLLECTION of ARMORIAL PORCELAIN collected by the 
late Dr. HOWARD. The Arms and Crests relate to the Principal 
County Families of the Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Century, 
amongst which will be found the Families of Lowndes, Wilson, 
Smyth, Chapman, Vavasseur, Carr Martin, Cutler, Marsh, Willey, 
Best, Rass, Cobb, May, Pickering, Hall, Beckford, Mackenzie, Scar- 
lett, Godfrey, Ring. smith, Bromley, Smythe, Mead, Godfrey, De Car- 
bonner, Trotman, Farmiston, Hubbald, Williams, Lloyd, and many 
others tco numerous tu mention. 

Catalogues on receipt of three stamps. 














Works of Art, Curios, China, Sc. 

ME: J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
On TUESDAY, June 17, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
JAPANESE and CHINESE ART CURIOS. 

BRONZES, CHINA, EMBROIDERIES, 
CLOISONNE, LACQUER, JADE, and 
An interesting variety of valuable CURIOS from all Parts. 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 

38, King Street, Covent Garden. 





The Collection of Books, Birds, and Eggs formed by the late 
Dr. A. C. STARK, 
ME J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 
On THURSDAY, June 19, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
The entire COLLECTION of EGGS, BIRD SKINS, and 
ORNITHOLOGICAL LIBRARY 
belonging to the late Dr. A. C. STARK. 

The Collection of Fggs (all in Clutches) and Skins were all personally 
collected by Dr. Stark, and authenticated and described by Notes taken 
at the time. 

It is specially rich in RAPTORES, 
including EGGS of the CINEREOUS VULTURE, 
EGYPTIAN GRIFFIN VULTURE, BEARDED VULTURE KITE, 
BONELLIS BEAGLE, BOOTED EAGLE, GOLDEN EAGLE, 
SNAKE EAGLE, and SPANISH WHITE-SHOULDERED EAGLE. 
Amorg others is a tine SERIES of 
SARDINIAN, DARTFORD, SAVIS, CETTIS, and 
ORPHEAN WARBLERS, 
And a few good EGGS from NORTH AMERICA, 
collected 1870 to 1871. 
Catalogues may be had shortly on application to 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Valuable Law Books, including the Property of a Barrister 
(retiring). 


MESSRS, HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, June 13, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW KOOKS, comprising 
the New Law Reports to 1890, 225 vols. calf—Law Journal Reports 
from 1852 to 1901, 183 vols. half-calf—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
312 vols.—Beayan’s Chancery Reports, 36 vols.—Complete Series of 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Reports—Admiralty Cases—Reports in King’s 
Bench (including Bail Court Cases), Chancery, Common Pleas, &e.— 
Pickering’s Statutes at Large, 89 vols.—Ruling Cases, 26 vols.—Useful 
Modern ‘Text-Books—also Mahogany Bookcases, Legal Portraits, &c. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
MONDAY, June i6, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprising Gerarde’s Herbal, 1597 —Hogarth’s 
Works—Vanity Fair Album, 29 vols.—Walton and Cotton’s Angler, 
Pickering’s Edition, India Proofs, 2 vols. — Rogers's Poems, First 
Edition, boards, uncut—Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, Coloured Plates, 
4 vols.—Hone’s Works, Author's Copy, extra illustrated, 4 vols.—Scott's 
Novels, 48 yols.—The Writings of Milman, Grote, Merivale, Green, 
and others—Palestine Exploration Fund: Quarterly Statements, 1869— 
1901, 20 vols. ; and Survey of Palestine, 8 vols. —Prints, Engravings, &c. 





Catalogues on applicaticn, 
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ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectful alta notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms. King Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely : - 
On MONDAY, June 9, the COLLECTION of 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of the late Sir THOMAS LUCAS, Bart. 


On MONDAY, June 9, important JEWELS, 
MINIATURES, BOXES, &e. 


On TUESDAY, June 10, OLD DRESDEN 
PORCELAIN, BIJOUTERIE, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE, the 
Property of the Right Hon. Earl de GREY. 

On TUESDAY, June 10, fine LACH, the Property 
of Mrs. —_— MORRISON. MINIATURES, BOXES, and OBJECTS 
of VERT 

On WEDNESDAY, June 11. THURSDAY, June 
12, and FRIDAY, June 13, the = TION of WORKS of ART of the 
late J. LUMSDEN PROPERT, 

On WEDNESDAY, “Tune, il. WINES from the 
Cellars of the late Sir CUTHBERT the late E. H. 
WYNNE, Esq., and the late HENRY CLERKE COLLISON. Esq. 

On THURSDAY, June 12, a PORTION of the 
CELLAR of WINES, including Old Vintage PORTS and 1884 and 1889 
CHAMPAGNES, the Property of the late PROPRIETOR of the Alex- 
andra Hotel, Eastbourne (sold in consequence of change of ownership). 

On FRIDAY, June 13, the CELLAR of WINES 
of the late a Cae wpe Esq. Surplus CHAMPAGNES, the Property 
of ARTHUR JAMES, Esq., of Coton ewe Rugby, and 3, Grafton 
Street, W.; and other fine CHAMPAGNES. 

On SATURDAY, June 14, important MODERN 
and EARLY ENGLISH PICTURES. 


On SATURDAY, June 14, a magnificent Full- 
Length PORTRAIT of Miss RODBARD (afterwards Wife of General 
Sir Eyre Coote), by George Romney, the Property of EYRE COOTE, 
Esq., removed from West Park, Salisbury, and sold by order of the 
Court. 





WILLIS'S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
The Remaining Portion of the valuable and well-known Collec- 
tion of Ancient Arms and Armour, formed for many years 
past by the late EDWIN J. BRETT, Esq., and now sold 
practically without reserve to close the Estate. 


ESSRS. ROBINSON & FISHER will SELL 
at their Rooms, as above, on MONDAY, pane 23, and Following 
Day, at | o'clock precisely each day, the WHOLE of the REMAINING 
PORTION of the very valuable COLLECTION of ANCIENT ARMS 
and ARMOUR, as above, acquired from most of the celebrated English 
and Continental Collections, and comprising Cap-’-Pie—Three-Quarter 
and Demi-Suits in Bright and Black Steel—Helmets, Armlets, and 
Morions —Shields, Swords, and Rapiers (many mounted in Silver 
exquisitely chased)—Daggers, Halberds, and Partisans—Inlaid Wheel- 
Lock and other Guns, mostly dating from the Sixteenth Century. 
May be viewed the Friday and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had of 
Messrs. Asutey Tre & Sons, Solicitors, 7, Frederick’s Place, Old 
Jewry, E.C., and of the AUCTIONEERS. 








CONTENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 


for JUNE, 1902. 


The SHIPPING “COMBINE” and the BRITISH FLAG. By Edmund 
Robertson, K.C. M.P., late Civil Lord of the Admiralty. 


The NAVIGATION LAWS, By Hugh R. E. Childers. 


PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS within the EMPIRE: 
Robert Giffen. By Henry Birchenough. 

CANADA and the IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. By Lieut.-Col. George 
T. Denison. 


a Reply to Sir 


The FIGHT at ‘“‘ROIVAL (50).’’ By Capt. L. Oppenheim. 

LONDON UNIVERSITY: a Policy anda Forecast. By Sidney Webb. 
GEORGE ELIOT. By Herbert Paul. 

ANOTHER ASPECT of THACKERAY. By Mrs. Leche. 


SOME POSSIBLE AMENDMENTS to the EDUCATION BILL. By Sir | 


Joshua Fitch. 

The QUESTION of the MODERN TRAINED NURSES: 

(1) By Miss M. F. Johnston. 

(2) By Miss Lucy M. Rae. 

(3) By Mrs. Alec Warde. 
An INSUBORDINATE ADMIRAL. By William Laird Clowes. 
SOME BYGUNE CORONATION PROGRESSES. By E. 8. Hope, C.B. 
LETTER from an EYE-WITNESS of GEORGE IV.’S CORONATION. 
The CHINESE DRAMA. By Archibald Little. 
ENGLAND and LITTLE STATES. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





UESTRO TIEMPO. 
Monthly M 

Society, and Polities in 4 
dicated to a Historical Study of the Regency of the Queen Dojia Maria 
Cristina, which study will be continued in the following issues Sub- 
scriptions for England, 10s. per Six Months. Single Copies, post free, 
2s. 3d. Subscriptions and Advertisements received, and separate 
Numbers may be obtained of the principal Booksellers and Davies & 
Co., 23, Finch Lane, Cornhill, London, £.C. 


RCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING; Wren’s 
Westminster Dormitory (with numerous Illustrations) ; House, 
Shireouk, Headingley ; The New Holborn Baths; Battersea Working- 
Class Dwellings Competition—No. 5 of First Premiated Plans ; Letter 
from Paris; The Latest Finds at Silchester; Symbolism in Church 
Ornament, &c.—See the KUILDER of June 7 (4d.; by post. 44d.). 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Street, London, WC. 


The leading Spanish 
Review of Literature, Art, 
The MAY Number is specialiy de- 











NOW READY, REPRINT OF TENTH EDITION. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 45s. 


AY’S PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. A 
Treatise on the Law, Privileges, Proceedings, and Usage of 
Parliament. Tenth Edition. 

Books I. and II. Edited by Sir oe F. D. PALGRAVE, 
K.C B., Clerk of the House of Commo! 

Book III Edited by ALFRED BONHAM: CARTER, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, a Member of the Court of Referees 
of Private Bills (House of Commons). 

“The present form of the treatise is Sir Reginald Palgrave’s own ; 
it isa monument of his labour and of his skill, and will be as useful 
to students in the British, American, and Colonial Universities as to 
members of all Parliaments in the British Empire.”—Atheneum. 


oa Wm Clowes & Sons, Limited, Law Publishers, 7, Fleet 
Street. 





FIFTH EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED, Is. post free. 
NDIGESTION : its Causes and Cure. By JoHN H. 
CLARKE, M.D. “A useful little book.”—Homcopathic Recorder. 


London: James Epps & Co., Ltd., 170, Piccadilly, and 48, ‘Thread- 
aeedle Street. oe ws gi 





These tiny Volumes (3 by 23 inches) 
will be found most unique and 
attractive Presents. Each 
volume ts in a cardboard box 
with an illustrated label for the 


name of the owner. 
FOR THE 


CORONATION YEAR. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 
IN A FEW DAYS. 


The Coronation 
Autograph Book. 


Pictured by CHARLES ROBINSON, 


Each Opening has a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the signature of friends 
or well-known people. 

The subjects of the Illustrations practically 
include everything connected with the Coronation. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d, net, in calf 
binding. 


Life of Edward VII.: 


King of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Emperor of India. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


“ Adear little volume. It contains about twenty admir- 
por reproduced illustrations, and is so small that any 

= & loyal person can go about with the Life of the King 
ia his watchpocket.’’— Queen. 

‘The daintiest little book we have seen.”—Record. 

‘‘A novel and pleasing substitute for a birthday or 
Christmas card,’’—British Australasian, 


FIFTH EDITION. 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s. 6d. net, in calf 
binding. 


Victoria : 
The Good Queen and Empress. 


By ELEANOR BULLEY. 


Dedicated to Children in all places of Her 
Imperial Majesty’s Dominions. The Illustrations 
are from well-known Historical Pictures. 


‘*Certain to please.” —Spectator. 
“ Excellent.” —School Guardian. 


“Very pretty little souvenir.”— Queen. 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


A Life of 


Queen Alexandra. 
By ELEANOR BULLEY, 


With numerous Illustrations of Her Majesty, from 
Authentic Sources, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s, 6d. net, 
bound in calf, 


The Midget London. 


‘*It would be difficult to find a more complete pocket 
companion to England’s capital.”— Queen. 

‘‘A very pretty little volume, useful to visitors in the 
Coronation year.””—Daily Mai’. 

“ The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and nothing so 
excellent has before been published.” —Black and White. 


This Volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly all 
of which have been specially photographed for this 
tiny Volume. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. London, 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


~~. 


MENDEL’S PRINCIPLES of 
HEREDITY: a Defence. By W. BATESON, M.A. 
F.R.S. With a Translation of Mendel’s Original 
Papers on Hybridisation. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 


The ORIGIN and PROPAGATION 
of SIN: being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge in 1901-2 by F. R. 
TENNANT, M.A. (Camb.) B.Sc. (Lond.), Student of 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in the GREEK and LATIN 


VERSIONS of the BOOK of AMOS. By the Rev. 
W. O. E. OESTERUEY, M.A., Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Demy 8vo, 4s. net. [Nearly ready. 


GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. An 
Essay in the History of Greek Religion. By W. H. D. 
ROUSE, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of the Perse School. Cemy 
8vo. [Nearly ready. 


STATE INTERVENTION in 


ENGLISH EDUCATION. A Short History from 
Early Times down to 1833. By J. E. G. DE MONT- 
MORENCY, B.A. LL.B., of St. Peter’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


OUTLINES of CRIMINAL LAW: 


based on Lectures delivered ia the University of Cam- 
bridge. By COURTNEY STANHOPE KENNY, 
LL.D., University Reader in English Law, late M.P. 
for Barnsley. Demy 8vo, 10s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SELECTION of CASES illustra- 
tive of ENGLISH CRIMINAL LAW. Demy §8vo, 
12s, 6d. 

ATHEN.4:UM,.—“ The book may, with confidence, be 
recommended to teacher and student, and may well interest 

a wider circle of readers.” 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL 
SERIES. 
General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, Litt. D. 
HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. 


HUME BROWN, M.A. LL.D., Fraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History and Paleography in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Vol. II. FROM the ACCESSION of MARY STEWART 
to the REVOLUTION of 1689. Crown 8vo, with 4 Maps 
and Plan, 6s. 

ATHENAUM.—“The most complete and satisfactory 
history of Scotland which we possess.” 





TEXTS AND STUDIES. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster. 


Vol. VII. No. 3. CODEX I. of the 
GOSPELS and its ALLIES. By KIRSOPP LAKE, 
M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Curate of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford. Demy 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
7s. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha— 


A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., 


Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
ambridge. 


The SONG of SONGS. Edited by 
the Rev. ANDREW HARPER, B.D. (Edinburgh), 
Professor of Hebrew, Ormond College, within the 
University of Melbourne. (Immediately. 





London: C, J, CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


———~-——_- 


NEW WORK BY “ LINESMAN.” 
ON TUESDAY, JUNE 10, WILL BE 


THE PUBLISHED. 
MECHANISM 
OF WAR. 


By ‘“ LINESMAN,” 


Author cf ‘Words by an Ey ewitnes,’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





SIXPENNY EDITION READY NEXT 
WEEK. 


WORDS BY AN 
EYEWITNESS: 


The Struggle in Natal. 
By “ LINESMAN.” 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN,’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By. GRAHAM TRAV ERS (Margaret G. Todd, M.D.), Author 
of ‘Mona Maclean,’ ‘ Windyhaugh,’ Fellow Travellers,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, és. 

‘“*A very remarkable story...... One to be read and re- 
membered.”—British Weekly. 

‘*We have nothing but praise for the manner in which 
the problem of the book is told ; it could not be surpassed 
for delicacy of treatment.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A beautiful story, admirably told......The history of 
Vera Carruthers is a beautiful and natural record of the 
failure and recovery of a frail unit of humanity in the daily 
and hourly combat with evil.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*The story of a very noble woman, and Vera is a woman 
whom any man would be proud to have the right to call 
his friend.” —Lancet. 

‘*Her delineation is of a character delicate, bewitching, 
and exquisite...... of a purified soul, made brilliant from the 
cleansing fires of truth.” — Week's Survey. 








BY JOHN BUCHAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE WATCHER 


“The distinction of style and thought which has 
already given that periodical (THe Pinot) a high 


place.” —Atheneum. 


3° THE PILOT. 3 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND LEARNING. 


Edited by D. C. LATHBURY. 


The price of THE PILOT is now 
THREEPENCE. 


In all other respects the Paper remains 
unchanged. 


‘Tt has deserved well of every lover of cultivated 


BY THE THRESHOLD, | opinion and distinguished writing.’—Globe. 


By JOHN BUCHAN, Author of ‘ John Burnet of Barns,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“In reading Mr. John Buchan’s tales...... we have left 
behind us the bricks and mortar of daily life, the introspec- 
tion and analysis of a self-conscious age. Our foot is on the 
heather, our eyes are on the mountain and the loch, the 
larks are singing in our ears, and the sweet breath of heaven 
is in our lungs.” — Atheneum. 

** The weird is the province which Mr. Buchan bas made 
his own ; and it......bas never been more imaginativ ely or 
pow erfully treated......Reveals the master’s hand.’ 


THE PILOT is published on Saturday morn- 


British Weekly. ° ° , 
‘‘ Well written and finely conceived.. ...Altogether a ‘book ings, price 3d., and may be had at all Newsagents’ 


to enjoy.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. and Bookstalls, or will be sent weekly direct from 


THE PRINCE OF THE 


CAPTIVITY. the Office at the following rates :— 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘The Kings of the 
East,’ ‘The Warden of the Marches,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1040. JUNE, 1902. 2s. éd. 
sg teyoeey! SKETCHES. I. An Evenin ng in the Mountains. 
I. A Border Town. III. At Cetinje, wees IV. “ Playfulness.” 
Ox ‘the Sypehe of DE WET. VI. A Poor 8ce 
INISCENCES of NEARLY HALE a CEN 

JOB CHARNOCK a 

“SHARKS.” 
os “Het eae LERY. 

e SSBODENTHAL AVALANCHE. By Reginald Hugh 

The CONQU EST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. ff 25 — 

The ‘TIMES’ HISTORY of the WAR. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—Sacrifices made to Gold—The Dic- 
tation of the People—Bret Harte and his World—New Material for 
an Old Literature— wes Sins of Froude and Gladstone—The Deser- 
tion of Sir Bartle Fre 

PROBLEMS of the PACIFIC. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





Inland. Abroad. 
d. 8. d. 


Per Annum... . 15 0 17 O 
Per Half-Year . . . 7 6 8 6 


Post Free. 





Offices: 2, EXETER STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


MESSRS. DUCKWORTH & CO. announce the issue of the First Two Volumes—ROSSETTI and REM- 
BRANDT—of«a Popular Library of Art planned expressly for the general public. These will be 
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LITERATURE 


—— 


India and its Problems. 
(Sands & Co.) 


Tus book is a grave disappointment. The 
author, as he tells us, was for a brief 
period a member of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice; he is a scholar, and an authority on 
philosophy and religion. Weexpected from 
him a work which would be as important an 
addition to our knowledge of Indian litera- 
ture and philosophy as Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
‘ Asiatic Studies.’ He has given us a volume 
which describes the physical character- 
istics of India; includes a succinct account 
of its races, language, and literature, and 
a brief summary of its history; deals with its 
religions ; presents, to use the words of the 
author, some principal aspects of the India 
of to-day; and discusses ‘‘a few of the 
more important problems now confronting 
us there, the solution of which will vastly 
influence the India of to-morrow.” All 
this is comprised in 308 pages of large 
type. The volume is, indeed, something 
between a pocket gazetteer and a polemical 
oa eg and has the faults of both pub- 
ications. It does not contain sufficient 
authentic information to be useful as a book 
of reference, and it wearies the reader with 
the general character of its views and the 
substitution of rhetoric for judgment and 
homely sense. 

It opens with the following statement :— 

‘‘The late Sir Henry Maine thought it not 
easy to ‘ overrate the ignorance of India which 
prevails in England on elementary points.’ My 
own experience leads me to think likewise. Two 
of the most patent facts about India are its 
vastness and its variety. Yet nothing is more 
common than to hear from people who are 
called ‘educated,’ or ‘well informed,’ such a 
remark as this: ‘Ah, you have been in India : 
I wonder whether you met my cousin A. or my 
friend B. there.’ The man to whom the question 
is addressed may be, say, a Madras civil servant, 
or an employé of the Mysore Government ; the 
friend, or cousin, a soldier doing duty with his 
regiment on the north-west frontier, or an 


By W. 8. Lilly. 





engineer in the Central Provinces; and the 
suggested meeting is as likely as one between 
a Russian official and a Manchester trader, a 
German colonel and a barber of Seville.” 

It was Burke who first spoke of India 
as a vast and varied continent. But the 
remotest parts of that vast continent are 
now linked together by the railway. The 
story of meeting my cousin A. is at least fifty 
years old. It is now possible to reside in 
Bengal and meet friends often who are at 
work on the north-west frontier. In fact, to 
avoid seeing relatives is becoming as diffi- 
cult in India as in England. The circle of 
men who take an interest in Indian ques- 
tions widens daily, and it is easy to overrate, 
as the author has done, the ignorance of 
India which prevails in England on ele- 
mentary points. It was hardly necessary to 
inform even a member of the House of 
Commons that 
“the word Himalaya is a Sanskrit com- 
pound meaning the Abode of Snow. The 
Himalayan line of perpetual snow is of course 
much higher than the Alpine. It is in fact 
twice as high: eighteen thousand feet instead 
of nine thousand.” 

It is hardly fair, even to the ignorant 
reader, to state that it is just possible 
that he has been accustomed to regard 
the Himalayas as a single mountain range. 
“‘T myself was brought up,” writes Mr. 
Lilly, 

‘*so tothink of them. They are really a moun- 
tainous country extending some fifteen hundred 
milesin length and some twohundred in breadth. 
I speak of the Himalayas proper.” 

No doubt this mountainous system can- 
not be accurately termed a chain. It is, 
however, from the Pamirs to the high land 
round the sources of the Irawadi an unbroken 
wall of mountains extending along the north 
of India. It is important to the student of 
Indian history to remember that it is the 
flanking ranges thrown into Afghanistan in 
the west and Burma in the east which have 
been open to the invader. It is not very 
new to be told that the Punjab is the country 
of the five rivers, and that the Ganges is 

‘*a great river, indeed ; in some respects the 
greatest of Indian streams, sacred in the highest 
degree to the Hindus, whose worship of it is, at 
all events, intelligible, if we reflect upon its 
claim to their gratitude.” 

From the physical characteristics of India 

the author passes tothe races, languages, and 
literature. The wide and complex scientific 
question of races is discussed in a chapter 
of three pages, and is, therefore, necessarily 
a mere bald summary. But a summary can 
be made instructive if salient points are 
brought out. This Mr. Lilly does not 
do. It is somewhat crude to say that 
‘‘ Hindustan is mainly Aryan.” As Mr. 
Lilly is writing for the ignorant classes 
he might have explained that certain tribes 
who came from the north called themselves 
Arya, or Noble, a term explaining the con- 
tempt they felt for the dark-skinned races 
they found in possession of the land. He 
should have also explained to his readers 
that in using the term Aryan, with reference 
to modern India, he merely refers to those 
people ‘‘ who,” to quote the words of Max 
Miller, 
‘* speak Aryan languages, whatever their colour, 
whatever their language. In calling them Aryan 
we predict nothing of them except that the 
grammar of their language is Aryan.” 





The languages of India are discussed in 
a chapter of three pages, of which nearly 
two are occupied by long quotations from 
such well-known books as Prof. Sayce’s 
‘ Introduction to the Science of Language’ 
and Max Miiller’s ‘Lectures on the 
Science of Language.’ The chapter on 
‘ Literature,’ like the chapter on ‘ Races,’ is 
a mere bald summary, and neither adds 
to our stock of knowledge nor stimulates 
the understanding. If the general reader 
wishes for a clear and attractive picture of 
Vedic times he should read Mrs. Man- 
ning’s ‘Ancient and Medieval India,’ a 
most charming and accurate work which 
had the high sanction of Prof. Wilson for 
its statements. If he desires to get a pic- 
ture of the mental life of the Hindu people, 
as reflected in Hindu literature, he should 
read Mr. Frazer’s ‘Literary History of 
India,’ which, unlike Mr. Lilly’s, has been 
compiled from materials inaccessible to the 
general reader. Mr. Lilly’s account of the 
Vedas is merely a quotation from Prof. 
Sayce. But we have a prejudice against a 
compilation from a compilation. Mr. Lilly 
might have gathered important and interest- 
ing matter from those who have written on 
the Vedas with original knowledge and 
scholarship. He informs us that 
‘*in the ‘ Rig-Veda’ we have poems —some- 
times very striking—on Nature: hymns to the 
Sun, the Rain, the Clouds, the Fire, the Sky, the 
Earth, the Wind, the Storm, the Dawn. But 
there is no subjective thought, no personal 
emotion.” 


It never occurred to us to speak of the Vedic 
hymns as ‘“‘sometimes very striking,” and 
the statement that there is ‘‘no personal 
emotion” is somewhat startling. The chap- 
ter on ‘Hindu India’ is meagre. We see 
again the statement so often made by those 
who compile primers of Indian history: ‘The 
materials for a knowledge of Hindu India 
are the scantiest. It is not too much to say 
that there are no Hindu historians.” In 
1877 Biihler wrote to Néldeke :— 

‘*You are a little behind the age with your 
notion that the Indians have no historical litera- 
ture. In the last twenty years, five fairly 
voluminous works have been discovered, emanat- 
ing from authors contemporary with the events 
which they describe. Four of them I have dis- 
covered myself...... I am on the track of more 
than a dozen more.” 


The account of Brahmanism and Bud- 
dhism brings together no fresh information, 
and throws no new light on the movement of 
Hindu religious thought. We read that 
Siladitya was ‘‘a zealous Buddhist, well 
read in the sacred books.” He was not a 
devout Buddhist, but patronized all sects: 
In fact, he was the Akbar of the seventh 
eentury. Mr. Lilly might have consulted 
the life of Siliditya (the ‘ Harsacarita,’ 
written by his minister Bina), which has 
now been made accessible to the public in 
an English translation by Prof. Cowell and 
Mr. F. W. Thomas. Mr. Lilly commits him- 
self to the sweeping statement that in 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and Chris- 
tianity there is an ethical element. ‘In 
modern Hinduism there is none. In this 
faith there is an absolute divorce between 
religion and morality.” He adds:— 

‘* Modesty, as we understand it, the Hindus 
know not. Their religion does not limit a 
married man to exterior decency, to say nothing 
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of conjugal fidelity. Things which, in the lan- 
guage of the Apostle, it is shame even to speak 
of, are done by them not in secret but openly. 
All daily reverence the lingam and the yont. The 
native conception of the relation of the sexes is 
merely animal. Love in the sense which it 
bears in the Western world—as hallowed by 
Christianity and disciplined by chivalry—is un- 
known in Hindu life. Children are married 
and are immediately separated until they arrive 
at maturity. Then they are brought together, 
but the wife is merely her husband’s first 
servant. The widow is an outcast and object of 
loathing. The very sight of her is an ill-omen.” 
The foregoing passage arouses the same 
indignation as a pamphlet might written by 
some Protestant fanatic on confession and 
the wickedness of Roman Catholic priests. 
Like such literature, it is mischievous 
because it contains a minimum of truth. 
The worship of the lingam and the 
yoni does prevail among the most ignor- 
ant classes, but it is considered by a 
very large number of Hindus as degrading 
in its outer forms and revolting in its rites 
and practices. The Oriental conception of 
the relation of the sexes is no doubt merely 
animal, but that is not incompatible with 
conjugal fidelity and a great deal of 
domestic happiness. We have found in 
many a Hindu home a faithful spouse and 
a loving wife, who directs her household 
with calm dignity and graceful gentleness. 
The chapter on ‘Woman in India’ is a 
strange compound of homily and sensuous 
description. At p. 220 the author writes :— 

‘*One of the profoundest students of human 
nature the world has ever seen—for as such we 
must assuredly account Balzac—has admirably 
said, ‘La Virginité, mére des grandes choses— 
magna parens rerum — tient dans ses belles 
mains blanches la clef des mondes supérieures. 
Enfin, cette grandiose et terrible exception 
mérite tous les honneurs que lui décerne I’Eglise 
Catholique.’” 


Mr. Lilly a few pages further on proceeds 
to discuss the dancing girls, their pro- 
fession, and their “ physical charms.’”’ He 
writes :— 


‘* Their figures are almost always naturally 
good. Their limbs are finely moulded, their 
arms, and hands, and feet delicately shaped. 
Their complexions are usually of an olive tint: 
dark brunette, we may say. Their eyes are 
large and languishing ; and are made to look 
more lustrous than they really are, by a line of 
pencilled black drawn on the edges of the eye- 
lids. Their eyebrows are greatly cared for, and 
are of a regularity seldom seen in European 
women. Their faces are oval, theirforeheads high 
and smooth. Their pose and general attitude 
are graceful and natural. Their dress is both 
modest and in the highest degree picturesque, 
consisting of pyjamas, bodice, skirt, and cloak 
or wrap. Their attire on ceremonial occasions 
differs from their ordinary raiment only in its 
profnse ornamentation with gold, silver, and 
pearis, lace, or velvet. They are fond of orna- 
ments—some thirty varieties are reckoned in 
the jewellery they wear—and of perfumes, and 
they decorate their heads with sweet-smelling 
flowers. Their manners are refined and gentle, 
and perfectly unembarrassed.” 


It is refreshing after a vivid description 
of the physical charms of nautch girls to 
find the next chapter devoted to that prosaic 
subject ‘Self-Government in India.’ But 
in his discussion of political problems the 
author displays the same failings which mar 
his discussion of social problems—exag- 
geration and a proneness to use violent 





expressions. ‘Local self-government in 
India,” he states, ‘‘is even more a folly than 
a fraud.”” The problem of Indian govern- 
ment lies in combining new ideas with old 
traditions, liberty with despotism. Lord 
Ripon’s scheme of municipal self-govern- 
ment was a partial attempt to solve it, 
which on the whole has proved a success. 
‘The Fine Arts in India’ is the most 
pleasant chapter in the book. It consists of 
thirteen pages, of which nine are occupied 
by quotations from Sir George Birdwood’s 
well-known work on ‘The Industrial Arts 
of India.’ 








TWO BOOKS ON IRELAND. 


Recollections of Dublin Castle and of Dublin 
Society. By a Native. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

The Green Country. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Setpom have we read a book containing 

more true statements that produce more 

false impressions than the ‘ Recollections of 

Dublin Castle.’ The author lived long in 

Dublin (having apparently deserted it for 

London about 1880), and floated about 

society, making for the most part observa- 

tions which seem to us rather superficial. 

The Lord-Lieutenant whom he saw most 

frequently was Lord Carlisle, whom he de- 

scribes as an old buffoon. He seems to have 
no suspicion that Lord Carlisle was a very 
polished, and even learned gentleman of the 
old school, who allowed himself to associate 
with inferior people in Dublin because he 
felt his dignity unassailable. There is a 
page about Lord Morris which is well-nigh 
scandalous. The writer evidently thinks 
that because he spoke with a Galway brogue 
he was not fit for genteel society. As for his 
force of character, his brilliant successes 
in life, his profound practical sense, there 

is not a word. Dr. Nedley is called a 

great wit, whereas we should prefer to call 

him a matchless humourist. A stranger 

following this book would think Dublin a 

place chiefly of dulness and _triviality, 

occupied by people of insouciant good 
temper, contented with their own idleness. 

Of course, there are such people in every 

city ; there are not a few in Dublin. But 

is this a fair account of the matter? Have 
there not been also plenty of earnest, hard- 
working, public spirited men and women 
who made Dublin a delightful place? The 
author repeats many specimens of the 
wit, the repartee, the unconscious fun of 
grotesque statement, for which old Dublin 
was justly famous. He mentions a whole 
gallery of men and women known to 
us during the years 1850-80, and seems 
to have met and talked with most of them. 

It is significant that he appears never 

to have entered the portals of Trinity 

Oollege. He has heard of the late Dr. 

Haughton’s eccentricities, but seems never 

to have met him in the flesh. He writes about 

Dublin music, and about Joseph Robinson, 

once a power in that department; but he 

knows nothing of the distinctive Dublin 
school of church music and madrigal 
writing which was originated by the second 

Lord Mornington; nothing about the 


By Andrew Merry. 


splendid Cathedral services in the city. This 
last fact would help to identify the author, if 
we cared to do so; he has given the reader 


| so many hints that he almost seems desirous 


to be found out. He remembers as a child 
the great storm of February, 1839 (he 
wrongly calls it 1837); he says he was called 
to the bar and went the north-west circuit. 
The gaps in his knowledge allow us at once 
to infer his creed. Any old Dublin man 
who cares to follow up the track will easily 
run down his quarry. We feel no interest 
in doing so, especially after the impression 
produced by his book. But of one thing we 
feel fairly certain: if we did find him out, 
he would certainly prove better than his 
writing. 

Like almost every writer who attempts 
to represent the Irish brogue, he shows 
himself incompetent. That is proven by 
his remark that Thackeray was a perfect 
master in reproducing it. The brogue in 
Thackeray is hardly spoken anywhere out- 
side Rathmines. To write ‘‘beecon” for 
bacon is to give a very rare peculiarity of 
Irish-English, and one very seldom heard 
now, even in Rathmines. We conclude 
by warning the reader that the experi- 
ences in this book, though set down with 
truth and sincerity, only seem to us the 
impressions of a shallow observer. 

Let us now turn to a more grateful task. 
‘The Green Country’ is a real book, about 
real men and women. We regret that the 
author, or more probably the publisher, 
thought fit to produce it in green, which 
suggests the vulgarities of Irish literature. 
The arsenic-green cover of the book just 
reviewed is appropriate ; the present work 
deserves a worthier envelope, for the author, 
whose name (whether real or assumed) 
is not familiar to us, has mastered the 
intricate subtleties of Irish character, Irish 
politics, Irish surroundings, in a manner 
worthy of Miss Jane Barlow. He is per- 
fectly fair to all classes, except, perhaps, 
to the excellent intentions and hopeless 
stupidity of the English Governments which 
have faced the problem of Ireland. But to 
such a thinker as Mr. Merry stupidity is 
naturally most intolerable. The tragedies 
of modern Irish history are moving his 
soul. The conflicts of great obligations, 
which give depth and gloom to the dramas 
of Aischylus or of Shakspeare, are not 
wanting in the squalid disputes which are 
faithfully pictured in his pages. The 
violated rights of the landlord, the un- 
doubted wrongs of the tenant, the contrasts 
of sordid greed and lofty sentiment among 
the peasants, of reckless idleness and hope- 
less self-devotion among the landlords—all 
these influences he weaves together in a 
series of short stories, loosely connected by 
being told of the same society and of the 
same country, but one and all of great 
power and interest. A very serious preface 
tells us that the main object of the book is 
to do justice to that class which is probably 
more maligned than any class in any 
country we could name—Irish landlords. 
As a class, their real weaknesses and defects 
have been loudly proclaimed not by enemies, 
but by friends. Their frequent idleness and 
extravagance, their want of public spirit, 
their unwillingness to combine and trust 
any leader—all these faults have been laid 
to their charge by candid friends. 

Mr. Merry, as a moral writer, was, 
however, justified in taking a case of 





cruelty and neglect upon the part of the 
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culprit squire, and consequently outrageous 
hate on the part of the injured family, as 
the groundwork of a beautiful and affecting 
tale. He presents, too, the ordinary life of 
the peasant and of his —r with minute 
and artistic accuracy. is pictures of a 
country fair and a country wake remind us 
of similar things in Walter Scott. The 
fusion of poetic ideals with mercenary com- 
monplace, of deep and tender grief with 
boisterous hilarity, which in the Irish 
peasant is a perpetual riddle to his stolid 
neighbour—all this is perfectly understood 
and justly appreciated here. 

But if this remarkable book comes, as it 
richly deserves, to be reprinted, we entreat 
the author to revise from end to end his 
attempts at reproducing the Irish brogue. 
The syntax of this dialect, which is in great 
part literary and Elizabethan, he has 
fairly apprehended. He has heard the 
people of the north-west counties speak it, 
and he probably speaks it himself; but 
when he comes to put down its sounds on 
paper he is no better than the author 
we have coupled with him. Nothing can 
be more irritating than this feature in a 
good book. In the first place, he represents 
educated people of the better classes—nay, 
a parson brought up at Trinity College, 
Dublin—as speaking like a peasant. That 
is perfectly inartistic and untrue. There 
is Irish speech of the higher classes and 
Irish of the lower, and they are carefully 
to be distinguished. So prevalent is this 
confusion in vulgar English authors that we 
actually found, in an English dean’s remi- 
niscences of Ireland, the Provost of Trinity 
College introduced as speaking like a com- 
mon rustic. This mistake in principle, 
into which Mr. Merry falls along with the 
common herd, will prepare the reader for 
our criticisms of his ludicrous attempts at 
reproducing the sounds of the Irish brogue. 
“Phat” (for what), ‘“‘ gurrl” and “gel” 
(girl), “hid” (head), ‘“spherit” (spirit), 
‘““excoose”’? (excuse), “ papher” (paper), 
and a hundred more such forms are totally 
unknown in Ireland. It takes careful obser- 
vation tomake these things right, and a writer 
with no ear or training in reproducing sounds 
had far better desist from the attempt. 
Thus the Irish will say “‘iligant” and 
“divil,” but never “hill” for hell (though 
in the north they say “ hall’’), never ‘“‘hid” 
for head ; they say ‘‘ bate” for beat (which 
is Old English), but never “greece” for 
grace. As regards vocabulary the matter 
is more difficult, for the English they origi- 
nally learnt was the rich and somewhat 
affected Elizabethan speech, so that old 
literary words often turn up in strange con- 
nexions. But we can say with confidence 
that no unsophisticated peasant would ever 
use ‘‘scenery,” or speak of his “cottage” 
or of a “lane” leading to it. But they will 
use ‘‘inveigle’’ or “‘scurrilous,” neither of 
which we should expect from peasants. It 
were well worth while for some philologist 
to study the Irish dialects, and give Irish 
authors, and the actors of Irish plays, some 
general rules which might prevent them 
from violating all verisimilitude. 

If Mr. Merry can fascinate an experienced 
Trish reader in spite of these faults, it is the 
highest tribute to his merits in other re- 
spects—merits to which we have striven to 
do full justice. 





The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—Vol. I. Aachen to Australia. 
(A. & C. Black, and the Zimes.) 

A coop deal of surprise, not exactly of the 

pleasurable sort, was exhibited by those 

who purchased and used the sets of the 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ recently offered 

by the Zimes. The sets were admirable 

so far as they went, but many important 
features of modern life were entirely 
unrepresented, since the last volume was 
published in 1887 and the much adver- 
tised reissue was a reprint which did not 
attempt modifications. In view of these 
deficiencies we should have preferred to see 
a little less of the self-gratulation of the 
preface attached to the continuation of the 
scheme. Additional volumes were expected, 
and felt to be due to the reputation of a great 
paper. We are glad to say that the new 
matter which goes through A to Australia 
is in every way satisfactory and equal to 
modern requirements. Those who are 
likely to have the ‘ Encyclopzedia’ in con- 
stant use will be glad to notice that a com- 
prehensive index to the completed work— 
2.¢., the ninth edition and the new volumes 

—is promised. Such an index alone will 

make the work really useful and accessible 

to the modern man, who is commonly in a 

hurry for his information, and abhors the 

research which he and our Government 
do so little to endow in contrast with the 
enlightened practice of more progressive 
nations. The editors are to be congratulated 
on their excellent choice of contributors, an 
especial feature being the co-operation of 
American experts, who are responsible, for 
instance, for a long and well-illustrated 
article on ‘Agriculture. The articles 
generally deal in a uniform scheme with 
facts, and being written, in almost all cases, 
by the best men, deal with them accurately. 

But there is a pretty rigid exclusion of 

theories and views, and very little, there- 

fore, to write about, unless one is to make 

a mere catalogue of names and subjects. 

The writer on ‘Advertisement,’ however, 

allows himself some interesting speculations 

on a point which has often puzzled the 
average man—the use of placarding soaps 
and other commodities so extensively :— 

‘*The purchaser, who is not asking for a soap 
he has used before, has somehazy suspicion that 
the shopkeeper will try to sell, not the article 
best worth the price, but the article which 
leaves the largest margin of profit ; and the 
purchaser imagines that he in some measure 
secures himself against a bad bargain when he 
exercises hisauthority by asking forsome specific 
brand or make of the commodity he seeks. If 
he has seen any one soap so persistently adver- 
tised that his memory retains its name, he will 
ask for it, not because he has any reason to 
believe it to be better or cheaper than others, 
but simply because he baffles the shopkeeper, 
and assumes an authoritative attitude by exert- 
ing his own freedom of choice. This curious 
and obscure principle of action probably lies at 
the root of all poster advertising, for the poster 
does not set forth an argument as does the 
newspaper advertisement.” 

One new feature of the Supplement we 
think a mistake—the biographies of living 
persons. The time has hardly come in many 
cases for definite judgment, and in many 
more material facts are unknown or cannot 
be stated. We can hardly consider some 
names included among the younger genera- 





tion as already of the “commanding in- 
terest’ which is indicated in the preface as 
justifying their inclusion. Such biographies 
do not escape the trivialities of modern 
journalism, and of the enterprising persons 
for whom anecdote is criticism, and a popu- 
lar career well begun a life well finished. 
But generally the selection of details worth 
mentioning and the rigid exclusion of the 
unnecessary are well maintained. We have 
not in our survey come across many things 
like the notice that ‘‘a reading-room has 
been erected” at Alcester. In a towr of 
any size, or even a village, surely the absence 
of such an institution would be more fit sub- 
ject for comment. The bibliographies at 
the ends of the articles, of which that at the 
end of ‘Antisemitism’ is a good example, 
are a highly important feature, and should 
be regarded as indispensable ; but they are 
omitted in some cases, suchas ‘ Anarchism,’ 
of which we had Zenker’s ‘ Critical History’ 
in 1898, and ‘ Anthropology,’ where Prof. 
Tylor supplements his previous article in 
the ninth edition, to which he refers. Such 
references might have been made in every 
case to save time; in ‘ Alps,’ for instance, 
the connexion between the old article and 
the new is carefully indicated, but other 
writers have not taken similar trouble. 
Would it not have been well to obelize 
either entirely new articles or those which 
supplement the older information? A 
valuable digest of a subject extremely diffi- 
cult to condense is ‘Archzeology (Classical),’ 
by Mr. Percy Gardner. Here and in 
‘Architecture’ illustration plays a great 
part. The latter, a contribution by Mr. 
H. H. Statham, exhibits well the claims to 
a distinct style, if such they can be called, 
of the buildings of the last twenty 
years or so, not forgetting the late Mr. 
Bentley’s remarkable work at Westminster. 
One of the best of the admirable articles 
before us is that on ‘ International Arbitra- 
tion,’ by Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe. It 
is a perfect: example of what such a thing 
should be, although we should be inclined 
to question the obiter dictum of the learned 
author in which he endorses the view as to 
the increasingly ‘‘ terrible” character of war 
entertained by the late M. de Bloch. 

The general article on ‘ Armies’ is very 
short, and, coming from the pen of Sir 
G. Sydenham Clarke, is excellent. There is 
one sentence in it with regard to the British 
army which constitutes a departure from the 
general scheme of the work, and against 
which there is something to be said. Sir 
George Clarke declares that the British 
nation will shortly have to decide between 
compulsion and greatly increased expendi- 
ture, and then goes on to say that an army 
habitually required to serve abroad in peace 
cannot be recruited by conscription, which is 
true, but that there is a growing tendency to 
believe that the Militia Ballot ‘‘may be 
justified.” It is difficult to see how the 
Militia Ballot would prevent the greatly 
increased expenditure to which Sir G. S. 
Clarke looks forward, a cost mainly incurred 
on account of the difficulty of providing for 
the Indian and other foreign service in 
time of peace. The little paragraph is 
either too much or too little, and mars an 
otherwise admirable contribution. Sir 
George Clarke contributes also articles upon 
various armies, but that on the British 
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army, which is very long, as well as very 
good, is from the skilled pen of Sir Frederick 
Maurice. The contribution concerning the 
British colonial forces, which follows the 
general article by Sir G. S. Clarke and 
the British article by Sir J. F. Maurice, 
is a little behind the times. It explains 
the organization of the forces of Vic- 
toria, Western Australia, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania, for 
example, under separate Defence Depart- 
ments, and names the Ministers charged 
with the defence duties in each case; while, 
as a fact, the first effect of the operation 
of the Commonwealth Constitution was to 
merge all these Ministries and Departments 
in the Federal Defence Ministry under Sir 
John Forrest. 

Inconsidering Matthew Arnold Mr. Watts- 
Dunton refers to certain matters of quantity 
and emphasis which our younger aspirants 
towards poetry singularly neglect, chiefly, 
we fear, because they are indifferent to the 
best models, and cannot strengthen their 
notions of English quantities, now sadly con- 
fused, by reference to languages where mis- 
takes are more difficult to make. 

‘Athletics’ gives some interesting details 
of sports in the United States, and their 
rapid development and special merits. It 
does not mention the not very successful 
attempt to introduce baseball into this 
country, or the great advance of cycle 
racing which led to the preparation of special 
tracks at great cost, the popularity of which 
is now largely onthe wane. We do not find 
any account of lacrosse, which, for a game 
originally American, has been and is con- 
siderably patronized in this country. But 
possibly later articles will deal separately 
with English sports. In the Rugby game 
of football alone the introduction of a fourth 
man in the three-quarter line by the Welsh— 
derided at first, but now universally adopted 
—and the formation of a Northern Union of 
professionals have changed the aspect of the 
game considerably. Some interesting dis- 
coveries also have modified our ideas con- 
cerning the invention of the Rugby game. 

Another point we must mention before we 
close our notice of this excellent volume. 
The last twenty-five years have seen a great 
increase of printing of every kind, but a 
marked decay of accuracy in small detail. 
We have noticed that firms and authors of 
repute no longer, apparently, think it worth 
while to pay adequate attention to proof- 
reading. This present section of the 
‘Encyclopedia’ has been well supervised 
in this respect. The accuracy attained in a 
mass of matter which only experts can cor- 
rect is most creditable. We only hope that 
it may encourage others who would produce 
books of permanent importance to attain a 
like standard. 








Facts and Comments. By Herbert Spencer. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


TueEnz is a pathetic touch in the preface to 
this slim volume, which comes in the familiar 
guise, although not with the familiar appear- 
ance of solidity, so long associated with Mr. 
Spencer’s productions. He tells us that the 
present will certainly be his last effort. If 
this announcement means that there is no 
—— ofan autobiography, suchas rumour 

as more than once declared to be lying in 





an advanced state in the philosopher’s desk, 
his friends and admirers all over the world 
will receive the news with regret, for the 
interest of a book of that kind from his pen 
would be great. On the other hand, the 
intimation may simply be intended to con- 
vey that Mr. Spencer will not himself be 
responsible for any further publications, and 
in that case there would still be room to 
indulge the hope in question. But, how- 
ever that may be, the ‘ Facts and Comments’ 
now issued will be sure of a welcome from 
all those—and theyare many—who, whether 
or not they place a high value on the author’s 
speculations, have nothing but respect for 
the courage and perseverance with which he 
has always devoted himself to the service of 
truth as he sees it. The conclusion of so 
much high endeavour, of toil so strenuous 
and so consistent, provides a fresh illustra- 
tion of Goethe’s aphorism that he is the 
happiest man who can set the end of his life 
in connexion with the beginning. 

What is here offered is confessedly slight 
and even trivial in comparison with the 
contents of the substantial volumes in which 
the system of synthetic philosophy has been 
expounded. Ideas, says Mr. Spencer, have 
from time to time arisen in him which were 
not fitted for incorporation in his previous 
works, and have found no place hitherto in 
his collected essays. Some of them may be 
of greater or of less interest than others ; 
but, such as they are, he is reluctant to let 
them pass unrecorded. Hence the present 
collection of brief articles—thirty-nine in 
number—ranging in subject from ‘ A Busi- 
ness Principle’ to ‘ Ultimate Questions,’ 
from ‘ Meyerbeer’ to ‘Party Government,’ 
from ‘Vaccination’ to ‘Gymnastics.’ To 
say that they are very unequal in value is 
only to utter the reflection that must occur 
to every one who will make even a cursory 
examination of so miscellaneous a series of 
pronouncements. 

Some of these articles deal with cur- 
rent politics, not, it must be confessed, 
in any illuminating fashion. The war 
with the Boers is ascribed to the per- 
sonal obstinacy of a man of despotic temper 
who had learnt in Birmingham “the art 
of subordinating others.” His rise, how- 
ever, was rendered possible, we are told, 
only because in an evil moment Sir William 
Harcourt adopted the principle of Local 
Option, to the defeat of his own party and 
the assumption of government by the Oppo- 
sition. So do great events spring from 
small beginnings! Local Option is thus pro- 
nounced to be an instance of “ fructifying 
causation” in regard to the war. Other 
articles deal in a similar way with topics 
that are too near, and, indeed, are seen too 
imperfectly, to be susceptible of philosophic 
treatment even by the best of philosophers. 
Of these the articles devoted to ‘ Imperialism 
and Slavery’ and to ‘ Re-barbarization,’ 
although containing much that is true, and 
much that needs to be emphasized at the 
moment, are a fair example. They are not 
cast in a philosophic mould, because they 
fail to recognize that the evils which are 
deplored in them have always existed in some 
form, and will probably continue to exist 
until the remote day when kings shall be 
philosophers and philosophers kings. A 
good many, too, of Mr. Spencer’s observa- 
tions on these and other current phenomena 





are conveyed in a tone not of calm insight, 
but of downright scolding. With scorn and 
indignation he writes of the diffusion of 
military ideas and military discipline which, 
he declares, has been going on everywhere 
for the last forty years. But he pays little 
attention to the political and commercial 
considerations involved in that movement. 
If he touches upon its deeper causes at all, 
it is only to assert (what scarcely needs 
assertion) that a revived interest in war 
readily arouses “the partially dormant 
instincts of the savage.” Instead of making 
little of transient ebullitions of this feeling, 
and showing how they are merely symptoms 
of tendencies less obvious and of greater 
practical bearing than the “‘ instincts of the 
savage,” he dwells at length on the doings 
of the Salvation Army and of the Church 
Army, and the efforts of certain reverend 
schoolmasters to foster a spirit of arms 
among the boys committed to their charge. 
He does not like to hear of volunteers at 
Wimbledon or Bisley, or of the interest 
taken in national sports. He bewails 
the fact that Creasy’s ‘Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World’ should have run 
through thirty editions ; that works dealing 
with campaigns and captains should be in 
demand ; that Alexander the Great, Napo- 
leon, Wellington, and Nelson should be 
taken as subjects for biography, or, as he 
puts it, ‘resuscitated.’ He denounces tales 
of crimes and deeds of violence; nay, he 
tells the world that for some years he has 
deliberately avoided looking at illustrated 
journals because of their frequent pictures 
of ‘‘men fighting, men overpowered, men 
escaping, of daggers raised and pistols 
levelled.’’ 

The pages in which Mr. Spencer expounds 
these views are not likely to be regarded by 
the greater number of his readers as the 
most important in this volume, whatever 
they may be in his own eyes. Those who 
look to him for counsel on the deeper issues 
of life may, perhaps, be disappointed too at 
the length at which he dwells on subjects 
that might find a more appropriate place in 
medical, legal, or even trade journals. He 
has much to say, for instance, on vaccination, 
on the reform of company law, on the theory 
and practice of domestic and municipal 
sanitation. These are subjects into which 
we have no call to follow him. On the 
other hand, he has some engaging reflec- 
tions on matters of a personal nature— 
matters which may seem small to those who 
take too exalted a view of human nature, 
but are nevertheless interesting, and in some 
sense important. They are obviously not 
regarded as unworthy of being recorded by 
our philosopher himself. Two or three of 
these are contained in an article on ‘ Ex- 
aggerations and Mis-statements.’ For these 
offences, Mr. Spencer inclines to think, 
some punishment ought to be inflicted when 
those guilty of them are young and corrigible. 
What he would do with older culprits is 
not so clear, and he admits that sometimes 
he has caught himself in the act of a similar 
transgression. He has put ‘‘very” where 
no ‘‘ very’ was required. By way of giving 
point and emphasis to his remarks he draws 
attention to slips of this kind in Huxley and 
Jowett, and he inflicts what punishment he 
can on those distinguished persons, or rather 
on the friends and relatives who have allowed 
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letters of theirs to see the light, in which 
random observations, probably never in- 
tended for publication, likely to give pain, 
and certainly of no value, were put forth 
without any suggestion that they were to be 
taken with a grain of salt. In language 
scrupulously sober and almost entirely con- 
fined to a bare statement of fact he relegates 
to its proper place one, at least, of the more 
serious errors of taste and good feeling com- 
mitted in Huxley’s ‘Life and Letters.’ An 
equally grave indiscretion in the ‘ Letters of 
Benjamin Jowett’ is also exposed. Mr. 
Spencer does well to take the opportunity 
which certain passages in these books afford 
him of entering his protest against the 
spread of idle gossip. If there is anything 
to be said about his protest, it is that he is, 
perhaps, too restrained in his language, and 
that mischief-making of the kind which he 
deplores might with advantage be more 
severely denounced. Justice to the dead 
nowhere requires that their careless utter- 
ances should be preserved to the manifest 
pain and injury of the living. 

Space fails in which todo more than make 
brief mention of two articles on ‘Style,’ 
which add little, if they add anything at all, 
to the discussion of this subject in the second 
volume of the collected ‘Essays.’ The 
specimens of bad style which Mr. Spencer 
supplies do not all betray so much evidence 
of badness as he argues. “I take it to be,” 
which he condemns as a colloquialism, is at 
least better grammar than ‘I think it is,” 
which he wishes to substitute for it. The 
views expressed on music give a prominence 
to Meyerbeer which is not commonly shared 
by musicians. An article on ‘Feeling versus 
Intellect’ is a plea for the recognition of the 
emotions as the master element in mind. The 
corollary is drawn that the cry for intel- 
lectual education on the part of those who 
imagine that intellectual education means 
moral progress will fail of its aim unless 
the emotions receive the attention which 
they deserve in any scheme for the amelio- 
ration of the human lot. But the part of 
the volume which will excite most interest is 
the revelation of the philosopher’s deeper 
thoughts as he approaches the conclusion of 
the day’s toil. It is to be found in the last 
pages. ‘‘What,’’ he asks, ‘‘should the 
Sceptic say to Believers?” The answer 
provided is, apparently, ‘‘ Nothing.” 

“Sympathy commands silence towards all 
who, suffering under the ills of life, derive com- 
fort from their creed. While it forbids the 
dropping of hints that may shake their faiths, 
it suggests the evasion of questions which can- 
not be discussed without unsettling their 
hopes.” 

Mr. Spencer is under no illusions as to the 
results that might follow from the imme- 
diate adoption of what he calls ‘a secular 
creed.” He admits that only those who 
are moral already will benefit by its injunc- 
tions. He has a ready answer for those 
who contend that, if these injunctions will 
be obeyed by the few alone, such of them 
as havea religious sanction in the existing 
creeds ought, so to speak, to be left in 
possession. These truths, he declares, are 
scarcely more operative at the present 
moment than a secular creed would be. 
They have had very little influence in the 
a: they have very little influence now. 

herefore, he argues, no injury would be 





done to the average man by the endeavour 
to substitute a system of natural ethics 
for a supernatural system with its penalties 
and rewards. Not, indeed, that a system 
of natural ethics solves the riddle of 
existence, or leaves no room in the minds 
of those who have abandoned the tradi- 
tional creeds for reflection on the How and 
the Why, the Whence and the Whither of 
human life. The consciousness of the 
infinity of space, Mr. Spencer confesses, is 
one which has something terrifying about 
it. 

‘*The thought of this blank form of exist- 
ence which, explored in all directions as far as 
imagination can reach, has, beyond that, an 
unexplored region compared with which the 
part which imagination has traversed is but 
infinitesimal—the thought of a space compared 
with which our immeasurable sidereal system 
dwindles to a point, isa thought too overwhelm- 
ing to be dwelt upon. Of late years the con- 
sciousness that without origin or cause infinite 
space has ever existed and must ever exist 
produces in me a feeling from which I shrink.” 





Essays on the Law in Cicero’s Private Orations. 
By Henry J. Roby. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Il Tribunato della Plebe dalla ‘‘ lex Hortensia” 
alla ‘‘lex Cornelia.” Di Filippo Stella 
Maranca. (Lanciano, Carabba.) 

Tue four private orations of Cicero have 

always exercised an attraction for civilians 

who are also scholars. Mr. Roby is known 
to be both in the highest degree, and 
therefore this attempt which he has made 
to repeat the task, so often undertaken 
before, of analyzing the extremely complex 
arguments of these speeches and trying to 
estimate their legal validity should be very 
welcome to all students both of Cicero and 
of Roman law. The happy combination of 
scholarly acumen, with its full realization 
of the peculiar circumstances of the past, 
and of common sense, with its knowledge 
that legal problems are eternal, and 
therefore also of the present — quali- 
ties abundantly exhibited in Mr. Roby’s 
former work—is strikingly manifested in 
the treatise before us. He regards Cicero 
as an advocate, but as a good one—as an 
advocate, therefore, who does not say things 
which every educated judex must have known 
to be nonsense. The legal views which he 
adduces may not be right, but they must 
be tenable. When they show disagreement 
with the canons of the developed Roman 
law they must not for this reason be brushed 
aside or even regarded with a too pronounced 
suspicion. They may exhibit law in the 
making, they must exhibit echoes of such 
controversies as continue to perplex the 
minds of judges even when the principles 
from which they arise have won an accept- 
ance so general as to seem to secure their 
validity. The fixity of a Republican court 
of justice is not that of an Imperial code, 
or even the fixity which is demanded by the 
scientific spirit of a juristic commentator. 

So the classical jurists, although almost 

our only guides in this matter, cannot 

say the final word about the difficulties 
raised by Cicero. The critic must start by 
assuming that Cicero’s views were tenable 
by a man whom lawyers would regard as 
sane. 

It is in this judicious spirit that Mr. 





Roby attacks the well-known difficulties. 
Some he confesses to be insoluble, but to all 
the moot questions he returns answers that 
are always suggestive and sometimesoriginal. 
A detailed examination of the points in which 
his views resemble or differ from those of his 
predecessors would burden a review with 
the lengthy technicalities of a monograph ; 
but some of his more striking or peculiar 
conclusions may be summarized here. With 
reference to the complaint frequently made 
by Cicero in the speech for Quinctius, that 
his client, though really on his defence, is 
obliged to open the case, Mr. Roby adduces 
good reasons for the fairness of the preetor’s 
decision in this particular; but he rather 
leaves his readers in the dark as to whether 
the form of syonsio determined the party réles 
—whether, in fact (assuming with Mr. 
Roby that Quinctius was the stipulator), the 
arbitrium of the preetor was shown in making 
Quinctius stipulate or in making him plaintiff. 
On the important question, which is both 
textual and legal, whether the ground on 
which the writ was issued against Quinctius 
is mentioned in this speech, Mr. Roby, while 
believing that there is an omission in the 
MS., has no confidence in the professed 
recollections of Hotomannus and Lambinus, 
and does not think that the clause “ Qui 
absens judicio defensus non fuerit”’ could 
ever have justified a writ of possession which 
led to sale. He holdsthat mere undefended 
absence could have led only to possessio in 
the sense of “safe-keeping,” and that 
Neevius would have had to make a further 
application before steps were taken for a 
sale. Hence possibly the non-concurrence 
of Quinctius’s other creditors, which is a 
point raised by Cicero in his attempts to in- 
validate the mzssio. With respect to another 
of Cicero’s objections—that a comparison of 
dates proved that Nevius had actually 
ordered the seizure of the Gallic land before 
he had obtained the writ—the view heretaken 
is that, although it was a risk for Neevius to 
run, his action was legitimate in so far as he 
got the pretor’s order before the eviction 
in Gaul took place. In connexion with 
what is perhaps the most difficult question 
of the pro Quinctio—Alfenus’s refusal to give 
security—although Mr. Roby points out 
that the tenses (¢.g., recusabat Alfenus) prob- 
ably show the objections to be tentative, it 
cannot be said that this view materially 
affects the circumstances of the case. 
Alfenus may, as Mr. Roby imagines, have 
based his claim on the contention that there 
was no need for security, since Neevius 
claimed to be already in possession of the 
whole of Quinctius’s estate; but, if this 
claim had the shadow of a legal justification, 
it proves that the rule of procuratorial 
representation admitted of exceptions— 
that is, that it was not at this time absolute. 
The truth seems to be that Alfenus was 
afraid of prejudicing Quinctius’s position. 
The security might be easily interpreted, 
not as that required from a procurator, but 
as that demanded from a defendant in the 
actio judicati. The appeal to the tribunes, 
which figures so largely in this speech, is 
rightly held to have been against the writ 
of possession, and the correct view is taken 
of Brutus’s attitude—that is, that his threat 
to veto induced a suspension of proceedings. 
The threat of the intercessio was, in fact, the 
only way in which a “ reformatory ” appeal 
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could be effected in the Rome of this period. 
But Mr. Roby’s view of the infrequency of 
tribunician interference with questions of 
this kind does not seem to be in harmony 
either with the evidence at our command or 
with the probabilities of the case. The mere 
circumstance that two out of the four 
private orations of Cicero exhibit an appeal 
to the tribunes is of itself a strong testi- 
mony to the frequency of this use of the 
veto; and two references in the literature of 
the Principate (Tac. ‘Ann.,’ xiii. 28; Juv., vii. 
228) supply evidence of the fact that, even 
under an altered system of jurisdiction, 
the tribunes continued to be a regular 
court of appeal in civil cases. In answer 
to the view that ‘it can hardly have been 
common for the tribunes thus to interfere on 
interlocutory judicial questions,” it may be 
said that these were about the only questions 
of civil jurisdiction on which they could 
interfere, for after the Uitis contestatio 
appeal was probably unusual, and it was 
impossible after the verdict of the judex had 
been pronounced. 

In his comments on the speech for Roscius 
Mr. Roby’s judgment is, on the whole, 
unfavourable to the view that Roscius as a 
partner had a right to accept compensation 
on his own account for the killing of the 
slave owned in common. The judgment is 
probably correct, for an indeterminate debt 
to a firm is hardly a divisible asset; but it 
is a singular and most unfortunate circum- 
stance that on such a vital point we can 
find no authoritative ruling of Roman law. 
Mr. Roby points out that the analogy which 
Cicero draws between coheirs and partners 
shows points of real resemblance; but he 
hardly succeeds in proving that the point 
of resemblance is the essential one demanded 
by Cicerg’s argument. He rightly considers 
that the arbitrium referred to in the speech 
as having been held three years before was 
not one pro socio, but a compromissum. Some 
good reasons are adduced for this conclusion; 
since, however, the opposite view has been 
held by so great a civilian as Bethmann- 
Hollweg, it might have been as well if 
the arguments of that writer had been 
briefly stated and met. 

The crucial question of law in the case 
for Czecina is, ‘ Did the interdict unde vi 
hominibus armatis require possession on the 
part of the dejected?” On this point Mr. 
Roby has by an independent chain of 
thought reached the same conclusion as 
Savigny. He holds “that no one could 
be dejected who had not some kind of 
possession,” and that the words cum possideret 
merely disappeared with the exception 
about vicious possession. But while hold- 
ing it impossible that a non-possessor, 
or at least a non-detainer, could be pro- 
tected, Mr. Roby seems to attach no im- 

ortance to the fact that the interdict, as 

e and Savigny interpret it, protects the 
possessor by violence (v/). So far as the 
tramp and the brigand are concerned, it 
does not seem to be of much consequence 
which interpretation of the interdict we 
adopt. On either hypothesis they are pro- 
tected. The vagueness of the praetor 
in this interdict—a vagueness which was 
peely intentional— must continue to 

affle analysis. He may have satisfied him- 
self before he granted the interdict that the 
applicant had some relation to the locality 





in dispute, or he may have been content to 
leave the whole issue to the common sense 
of the judex. 

The last section of the treatise consists of 
a welcome excursus on the difficult subject 
of contract by book-entry (Litterarum obli- 
gatio). Mr. Roby’s view is that, in the case 
of an original debt due to any causa debendi, 
“the entry in the ledger might be used as 
evidence, but it was evidence only,” and 
that “‘it was only when a transfer took 
place that the entry constituted the ground 
of the obligation.” Several passages in 
literature in which the literal contract is 
referred to are closely examined and ana- 
lyzed; but unfortunately none of them 
throws any real light on one of the most 
important issues raised in the speech for 
Roscius—the kind of evidence required for 
proof of a literal contract—and Mr. Roby 
has not followed some of his predecessors in 
framing a theory on the subject. 

On the cover of this book it is stated that 
the essays which it contains are extracted 
from a forthcoming book of Mr. Roby’s, 
which has been eagerly awaited by those 
who knew of its preparation, on ‘Roman 
Private Law in the Times of Cicero and the 
Antonines,’ and also that, in their present 
form, they are “‘for private distribution.”’ 
Is it too much to hope that these essays 
may, as a separate publication, be made 
accessible to the general public? They 
would be greatly valued by many students 
of Cicero who may not find immediate 
leisure for the study of the magnum opus to 
which they are to be appended. 

It is generally admitted that the form 
which the Roman constitution was ulti- 
mately to assume was determined mainly 
by the birth and continued existence of the 
tribunate ; and thinkers of many ages have 
felt that in this anomalous magistracy they 
have found, if not the true cause of Rome’s 
internal development, at least its most power- 
ful determinant. If we add to this con- 
sideration the sentimental associations of 
sanctity and protective power which have 
gathered round the office, and render it 
peculiarly dear to the Italian mind, we shall 
easily find a justification for an essay such 
as our second book. The author’s method 
of treatment is both wide and narrow: wide, 
in so far as he is not content with determin- 
ing the specific powers of the office, but 
discusses its place in the whole economy of 
the constitution and the eternal significance 
underlying it, which must assume other 
forms in other ages ; narrow, in that he has 
not described the history of this magistracy 
from its birth to its closing transformation 
in the Principate, but has been content to 
estimate its characteristics and its value for 
the period during which it ceased to be an 
instrument of revolution, and became an 
integral—perhaps, indeed, the most im- 
portant—part of the machinery of the 
Republic as a whole. In this enterprise 
he has sought the assistance of a host of 
earlier writers, and seems to have cited 
every important modern authority, from 
Machiavelli to Mommsen. His work is 


by the nature of the case rather critical 
than constructive, but he always adopts a 
line of his own, and is by no means the 
victim of even the greatest authority. 

The leading idea of the treatise is that 
the tribunate became a magistracy of the 





whole state after the date of the lex Hor- 
tensia. From a practical point of view this 
thesis is undeniably correct ; but it is beset 
by certain technical difficulties, which the 
author does not seem to have realized and 
has certainly not considered. We find, for 
instance, no discussion of the really crucial 
question whether patricians were ever 
admitted to the assemblies of the concilium 
plebis, and we are surprised by the remark 
that the citation of the series of passages 
which represents the tribunes as emphatic- 
ally magistrates of the plebs is superfluous 
for the theme. It is the conflict of theory 
and fact which determines to a great extent 
the peculiar history of the tribunate. This 
conflict is almost ignored by the author, 
and he seems to assume, without being able 
to prove, some kind of formal reconcilia- 
tion. 

Although this work professes to deal 
only with the developed tribunate, the 
writer has found it impossible to ignore 
some of the questions which gather round 
the origin of the office, and his views on 
two of these deserve some examination. 
He holds, perhaps rightly, that it was not 
merely social distress, but the need for 
personal protection against summary cri- 
minal jurisdiction, which induced the plebs 
to seek perpetual guardians from their own 
order. But when he rejects the view that 
the plebeians had the right of provocatio 
before their secession, but could not avail 
themselves of it effectively until they had 
established a magistracy for their own 
protection, he ignores the fact that the 
possession and the exercise of a right were 
often very different things at Rome. This 
difference accounts for the fact that the 
provocatio had to be secured by a long 
series of laws, the last of which first gave it 
an effective sanction ; forthe practice by which 
an accused man threw himself on the mercy 
of the crowd (quiritare)—a practice which 
continued to exist even after the institution 
of the tribunate; and for the conjunction of 
the appellatio to the tribunes with the pro- 
vocatio to the people even in the later 
Republic. The second question which is 
raised in connexion with the institution of 
the first tribunes is whether there was any- 
thing in the nature of a treaty (fwdus) 
between the populus and the plebs to accept 
this office and to recognize its sanctity. The 
question is intelligible only if we suppose 
that an actual Jez sacrata followed the first 
secession. The author seems to believe that 
an enactment of this kind was passed, for 
he speaks of the lex Horatia of 449 as 
giving a renewed sanction to the original 
agreement, rejects Mommsen’s view that the 
latter law substituted a legal for a purely 
religious protection of the tribune, and 
(although he does not believe in a specific 
fedus) recognizes a quasi-treaty as the result 
of the first plebeian revolt. But the doubts 
of the later jurists as to the basis of the 
tribune’s sacrosanctitas are much more 
intelligible if we suppose the course of 
events to have been somewhat as follows. 
The plebs appointed their tribunes and then 
took an individual and collective oath to 
defend them in the last resort by every 
means in their power. This expression of 
intention was not a /ex sacrata, for it was 
not a ex, although it might by analogy be 
called by the former name, as it is perhaps 
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by Cicero (‘Pro Tullio,’ 49, ‘ista lex 
sacrata est, quam rogarunt armati’’). The 
Roman people then recognized the tribunate 
by law, and in this recognition it was 
understood that the oath of the pilebs was 
considered valid. But the tribune was still 
unprotected by a lex sacrata. This protection 
was first furnished by the Valerio-Horatian 
laws of 449. Since, however, the tribune 
had been recognized as sacrosanct before the 
passing of these laws, the jurists were bound 
to admit that these enactments gave no 
additional protection, except in so far as they 
for the first time accorded a strictly legal 
sanction to the summary punishment of the 
offender. Hence the words of Livy (iii. 55), 
‘‘Hac lege juris interpretes negant quem- 
quam sacrosanctum esse; sed eum, qui 
eorum cuiquam nocuerit, sacrum sanciri.’’ 

A problem arising out of the tribune’s 
inviolability is that of the means by which 
it was ordinarily secured. The author, com- 
menting on the two stories from Valerius 
Maximus which seem to show that the col- 
lege of tribunes could refuse its protection 
to one of its individual members, holds that 
the inviolability guaranteed is that of the 
college rather than of its members, and that 
the college could interfere to prevent the 
coercitio of the accused tribune against the 
accuser. The latter view is undoubtedly 
correct, although it should be supplemented 
by adding ‘‘and against the judge.” But 
the former seems to convey an impossible 
legal principle, and could not always be 
realized even in practice. The conflict of 
the censor Metellus with the tribune 
Atiniusin 1315.c.(Plin. ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ vii.44 ; 
Liv. ‘Ep.,’ 59) shows that, even when the 
tribune’s colleagues had saved the victim of 
his displeasure, the latter could still be sub- 
jected to other penalties ; and the instances 
in which the question of whether a tribune 
should stand his trial is referred to the 
college simply prove that, with all his 
colleagues against him, a tribune thought it 
safer to waive his right of inviolability. He 
could not enforce it by coercitio, and to 
attempt to maintain it by jurisdiction was 
dangerous; for, if the college was against 
him, so also probably was public opinion. 
In such a case he surrendered his unques- 
tionable privilege of being exempt from 
vocatio and prensio of every kind. 

There is one further point on which the 
author seems to have raised a somewhat 
false issue. He discusses the question 
whether the Icilian plebiscitum of 492 3.c.— 
to the effect that when the tribune ad- 
dressed the plebsno one should speak against 
or interrupt him—protected the jus agendi 
cum plebe or the jus contionand:. The distine- 
tion is unreal, since the first jus could not 
have an effective existence without the 
second. The jus agendi alone would have 
been merely a nominal right; hence, if the 
lex Icilia referred to it, the reference would 
not have been, as the author thinks, super- 
fluous. A contio and comitia (or concilium) 
differ only in effects, not in respect of the 
right of summons. The Icilian law practic- 
ally provided that, when the tribune had 
asked the plebs to meet him for any purpose, 
no other magistrates could summon away 
the members of this body. 

Two cases may be mentioned where cita- 
tions are made to prove less than they might. 
In speaking of Sulla’s possible suppression 





of the tribunician jurisdiction the writer 
cites as evidence the words of Cicero (‘In 
Verr.,’ i. 13, 38), “judiciis ad senatorium 
ordinem translatis”; but the proof, if any, 
lies in the words immediately following, 
‘‘sublataque populi Romani in unum quem- 
que vestrum potestate.”’ Again, in the dis- 
cussion of the modes in which a patrician 
might become a plebeian for the purpose of 
securing the tribunate, a passage of Dio 
Cassius (xxxvii. 51) is employed to show 
that Clodius tried to get the plebeian quali- 
fication abolished before he resorted to the 
device of being adrogated by Fonteius. Dio, 
however, shows that the transitio ad plebem 
was also attempted by Clodius before he 
took the final step of adrogation. In oneor 
two passages of the work provocatio is some- 
what improperly used for the appellatio to 
the tribunes. 

This essay is pleasant reading, chiefly from 
the wide and philosophic view which the 
author adopts of his subject. But it is dis- 
figured by an extraordinary number of mis- 
prints. Latin phrases are the chief sufferers, 
but German has also proved a stumbling- 
block, and even two French words have not 
escaped mutilation. An interesting feature 
of the work is the appending of Latin trans- 
lations to all Greek citations. It is a feature 
which may deserve the attention even of 
English authors who write books on Roman 
law. Even at a time when Greek is com- 
pulsory at our older universities a student 
of jurisprudence may conceivably be puzzled 
by an extract from Dionysius or Plutarch. 








NEW NOVELS. 
My Lord Winchenden. By Graham Hope. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Lasr year Mr. Graham Hope produced a 
very readable historical novel which gave 
promise of better work to come. In ‘My 
Lord Winchenden,’ which has for its setting 
a picture of social life in London, and the 
trend of political thought in the early days 
of the Restoration, this promise is most 
pleasantly fulfilled. The historical element, 
however, is this time of secondary import- 
ance, and not allowed to encroach upon a 
very charming and presumably fictitious 
lovestory. Day Clavering, the daughter of 
a former officer in Cromwell’s army, refuses, 
in a fit of girlish perversity, to accept the 
advances of her distinguished suitor. But, 
though repentance follows quickly on her 
pride, Day is properly outraged when Lord 
Winchenden, who, though a Puritan by 
tradition and upbringing, is not above the 
extravagances of Charles II.’s Court, takes 
his own means of securing her. The story 
of their relations after the hasty marriage, 
until all sense of injury, on the one hand, and 
contrition, on the other, is lost in the con- 
fession of their mutual love, is told with 
great delicacy and charm. The whole 
book, indeed, is handled with a lightness 
of touch rare in an English novelist, and 
nothing could be prettier than the account 
of Day’s home with her father at Battersea. 
She is a delightful creation, instinct with 
life and freshness. 

The Lie Circumspect. By Rita. 

son & Co.) 

A crrcumspzcr habit in lying is useful, if 
not absolutely necessary, to those who practise 


(Hutchin- 





it. Experience teaches, however, and the 
artistic liar is made, not born. In this novel 
most of the characters are driven (by cir- 
cumstances over which they have more or 
less control) to tell or act the thing that is 
not. Most of them are, for one reason or 
another, ‘‘under a cloud,” and have to 
study their exits and entrances very care- 
fully. Much of the matter of ‘The Lie 
Circumspect’ is almost, but never quite 
sensational in kind. The women are better 
imagined and realized than the men. The 
Irish lady who passes under an assumed 
name is the best character. The hero and 
the other principal male are very shadowy. 
The former, a poor creature, is, of course, 
meant to be so, but at the same time his 
personality is not sustained. The little girl 
might pass as a tolerably nice child but for 
her irritating broken English. 
The IHinderers. 
mans & Co.) 
Epna Lyatw’s latest work is too frankly a 
political manifesto to lend itself easily to 
criticism in these pages. She attributes the 
origin of the war to ‘‘ greed of grain,” ‘ the 
passion of conquest constantly seeking to 
gain fresh possessions,’ speaks of the 
“ unjustifiable system of martial law,” and 
apparently believes the concentration camps 
to have been established with a malignant 
intent. Peace at any price is her motto, 
and she cites authorities from John Bright 
to Canon Scott Holland. Connected with 
the ‘‘ militarism ” she deprecates are the fri- 
volity and heartlessness of the fashionable 
world. Her excursion to the country house 
to which her heroine, the serious and 
charming granddaughter of a West Indian 
governor, betakes herself when her grand- 
sire dies of grief at the announcement of 
Queen Victoria’s death (another outcome of 
the war in our author’s opinion), does not 
convince us of her intimate acquaintance 
with the set whose manners she chastises. 


By Edna Lyall. (Long- 





The Blazed Trail. By Stewart Edward 
White. (Constable & Co.) 
A TITLE-PAGE announcement informs us that 
a previous work by the author of this in- 
teresting story of North American pioneer 
life was likened to the late Bret Harte’s 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp.’ Such comparisons 
are inevitable. It would not be easy for any 
author to produce a story dealing with 
Simla without learning that it reminded 
some one of Mr. Kipling. In the same way 
the mention of American pine and balsamic 
scents infallibly suggests to some minds 
comparison with Bret Harte. As a fact, 
point of view and method of treatment 
are sounder bases of comparison than sub- 
ject or locality; and in point of view and 
treatment Mr. White does not in the least 
suggest the author of ‘The Heathen Chinee.’ 
He is far more strenuous and proportion- 
ately less humorous, more earnestly realistic 
and less picturesquely romantic ; and withal 
he has not, as yet at all events, attained to 
anything like Bret Harte’s command of 
language. But ‘ The Blazed Trail’ is none 
the less a book to read, and it will repay the 
reader a good deal more generously than 
the majority of every-day modern novels. 
There was a novel published some few 
months ago which dealt in a_ healthily 
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ambitious manner —in a would-be epic 
manner—with the great wheat-growing 
industry of the Pacific Slope. Mr. White 
has made a similar, and a fairly adequate 
attempt on behalf of the ‘‘logging’”’ in- 
dustry, or timber-getting in North America. 
Both subjects smack of great primeval 
interests; both have lent themselves to 
large, vigorous treatment by the painter in 
words. ‘The Blazed Trail’ forms very 
spirited and interesting reading. 


The King’s Counsel. By Frank Richardson. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Tuis story contains evidence of being a first 
attempt, and is full of the sort of interest 
which one often finds in first books. It is 
not without cleverness, but the cleverness is 
frequently misplaced. Dull and foolish per- 
sons are made to converse epigrammatically 
upon one page, for the unprofessional reason 
that in the writing of that page the author 
had fireworks to ‘let off”; and dully and 
foolishly upon another page, that the reader 
may not forget their position as characters 
in the book. With a very little hit—as, for 
example, the statement that a young man 
had, as an undergraduate, ‘‘acquired a 
great reputation for wit, which he was 
rapidly drinking down ”’—the author is so 
pleased that he is fain to repeat it upon a 
later page. But the story moves, the writer 
shows an alert fancy, and his work is as 
close to every-day reality as a newspaper 
report of a financial libel suit. 





Journeyman Love. By Maud Stepney 
Rawson. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mrs. Srepyey Rawson’s work does not 
lack distinction and charm. Her hero, 
Gilbert Hellicar, breaks from the ties and 
traditions and complacent conventions of his 
Bristol home and departs to Paris, his city 
of dreams. Romantic, fastidious, ‘‘in love 
with ideas,” he is drawn forthwith into a 
charming circle of young musicians and 
painters, industrious devotees of art. The 
members of this coterie in the capital of all 
others where art is innate and infectious, their 
fine fervours, singleness, and solemnity, are 
exceedingly wellsuggested. Possibly they con- 
verse too constantly and with too consistent 
brilliance. The young Englishman is also 
Conga into the political intrigues of 

aris on the eve of her revolution of 1848. 
Well-known figures flit through these pages. 
The hero climbs to the attic where Heine 
lies on his ‘‘ mattress grave ””—an admirable 
scene—attends a concert conducted by Ber- 
lioz, stays at Nohant with Chopin and 
George Sand, where he encounters Louis 
Napoleon (as ‘Le Capitaine”), and inter- 
views Guizot. The writer is ambitious—auda- 
cious, indeed — but few would come with 
such credit out of a task so difficult. The 
book attracts and arrests. It is full of 
fresh and fanciful touches, flashes of wit, 
and subtle strokes of character. Yet, as a 
novel, ‘A Lady of the Regency’ raised 
expectations which this later volume 
scarcely fulfils. Mrs. Rawson has steeped 
herself in the atmosphere of her period, but 
the story itself is somewhat thin. Digres- 


sions, however well done, detract from its 
strength and symmetry, though the situation 
between Hellicar and his unhappily married 





compatriot is developed with unusual 


insight. 


Philip Longstreth. By Marie Van Vorst. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


‘Puitie LonastreTH’ seems somehow to 
recall a good many other American stories 
that one has read; or rather it exhibits the 
characteristics, and produces the same more 
or less vague impression, of a certain not 
inconsiderable class thereof. Despite some 
obscurity of outline, at times a very fair 
level of merit and interest is attained. But 
for an occasional stiltedness, a slight strain- 
ing of style, the story would not be ill 
written, though the writer has a tiresome 
trick of inverting her adjectives. Long- 
streth, the only son of a ‘‘railroad king,” 
has aspirations to practical philanthropy, 
and, having purchased a partnership in a 
firm of shoe manufacturers, he puts his 
ideals into practice amongst his factory 
hands. Questions of economics, however, 
play small part in these pages. The young 
philanthropist is picturesquely presented, 
better upon the whole than the two women 
who complicate his career—the wealthy 
society girl and the shoemaking child of the 
people. A few minor figures, moreover, are 
cleverly sketched in. The close comes 
abruptly and leaves the actual issue un- 
determined. 


The Shears of Fate. 
(Treherne & Co.) 


Mr. TREMAYNE’s motif is a variation upon a 
not over-probable theme. By means of 
dyed hair, a blue pince-nez, and a disfiguring 
scar on the face, with a slight accent 
acquired during a lengthy sojourn abroad, 
his heroine is no less effectively disguised 
than her predecessor of ‘ East Lynne.’ Upon 
her reappearance in society she even escapes 
recognition by the remarkably caddish 
husband from whom she had sought relief 
in pretended suicide. The tale is told in 
rather a trite fashion. The people, however, 
who in their fiction require a mental anodyne 
merely will doubtless find entertainment 
enough. The author appears at home in 
the hunting- field. His style is scarcely 
impeccable. 


By Harold Tremayne. 





LI’ Etape. By Paul Bourget. (Paris, Plon.) 
Or all the unimportant subjects as to which 
men differ there is none in which their dif- 
ference is more sharp than the dispute as to 
the merits of M. Bourget. Those who agree 
that he has written well, nevertheless still 
fight as to each particular example of his 
work. The book before us looks at first 
sight like a bundle of short stories, but 
when examined proves to be a complete 
novel, and, we must add, one of those terrible 
novels with a purpose which make French- 
men doubt the sincerity of M. Bourget’s 
work. A body of young men have established 
in Paris an imitation of a London East-End 
“settlement,” but of a godless type, and M. 
Bourget, who has made his own peace with 
the believers, first vivisects and then con- 
ducts a post-mortem upon the unbelieving 
fanatics and the still worse flatterers of the 
mob. It is difficult for an Englishman to 
peruse a volume of this type without 
violating the Biblical injunctions. ‘Alton 
Locke,’ ‘ Felix Holt,’ and their more modern 





successors present a worthier picture of 
democratic thought, and lead us, forgetting 
the Gospel for the eleventh Sunday after 
Trinity, to thank Heaven that we are not 
as Frenchmen. The picture here drawn of 
the French Socialist who insists that “a 
clean sweep must be made of the whole 
past,’”’ and, on the other hand, that of the 
author himself, who writes of ‘‘the fatal 
year 1789,” lead us only to deplore the 
violence of the extremes in France, though 
the writings of M. Jaurés and his popularity 
surely seem to indicate that even for France 
M. Bourget’s note is one of exaggeration. 
Of French Socialists M. Jaurés at least is 
not terrible—even to the French bourgeoisie, 
We observe that fashion has sufficient 
effect upon a trained literary mind such 
as that of M. Bourget to make him 
write of the ‘“‘ wise and luminous Le Play.” 
We wonder whether those who praise Le 
Play have ever read him. The writer of the 
present notice had to review for the Athe- 
neum Le Play’s most considerable work 
at the time of its first appearance, and he 
still remembers with a horror which time 
has only increased the wordy diffuseness of 
the style and thought. We are unable 
to discover if M. Bourget takes himself 
seriously as a philosopher. But in any case 
we sincerely wish that, instead of writing 
party pamphlets, he would give the world 
some more novels like ‘ Cosmopolis.’ 








LITERARY CRITICISM AND HISTORY. 


To the volume of English Tales in Verse 
(Blackie), which forms the latest number of 
the ‘‘ Warwick Library,’’ Prof. Herford con- 
tributes an introduction dealing with the 
fortunes of the epic and other kindred types 
of narrative poetry in English. It is marked 
by sound erudition and critical felicity. The 
scheme of the library is that each volume shall 
treat of the development of a particular 
literary genre. Prof. Herford traces the element 
of narrative in Anglo-Saxon poetry, defines the 
immense debt which the vernacular owes to the 
roman, lai, and fabliaw of the intruding French 
literature of the Middle Ages, and comes at 
once to the critical point of his subject in an 
excellent discussion of the surpassing merits 
of Chaucer as a narrator. A development, 
in the strictest sense, of verse narrative 
between Chaucer and Morris can hardly be 
predicated. The main stream of tendency, 
except in the eighteenth century, has been 
towards the lyric goal; in the eighteenth 
itself towards the reflective and didactic. The 
uprisings of narrative, even in the Miltonic 
epic itself, have been isolated and by no means 
free from lyric or other alien contamination. 
Prof. Herford’s task becomes, therefore, in 
his own words, ‘‘a survey of the varying dis- 
position and behaviour of the poetic tale, 
under the stress, or the lure, of contending 
powers’’ which are constantly detaching it, 
in one direction or another, from the aim of 
narrative pure and simple. The rest of the 
volume illustrates Prof. Herford’s theme by a 
series of specimen tales which seem to cover a 
somewhat limited range. Chaucer yields five 
pieces, Crabbe three, Dryden, Wordsworth, 
and Keats two each, Shakspeare and Morris 
one each. If the selection were to be made 
on these principles, Coleridge, Byron, Scott, 
and Clough, to all of whom attention is paid 
in the introduction, might reasonably have 
been represented. But, as a matter of fact, 
surely the primary authors should have been 
barred from a volume where, if admitted at 
all, they must needs leave little space for 
others. No one is likely to use this book who 
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has not a Shakspeare and a Keats, and 
probably also a Wordsworth and a Chaucer, at 
command. 

History of Romanticism in the XIXth 
Century. By Henry A. Beers. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.)—The task which the author of this 
book has essayed is one for which he is but 
ill qualified. He brings to his work an 
enthusiasm which deserves generous praise, 
but enthusiasm is not the best endowment for 
the literary historian. There must be criti- 
cism of a high order, and for this we look in 
vain. Nor has Mr. Beers much discrimination ; 
it is, for instance, somewhat rash to assign a 
place in literary history to poets whose verses 
are usually to be found in the current periodical 
press ; this, too, while we find no reference to 
the poets to whom by right some mention is 
due. The book abounds in Americanisms. 
We have the ugly word “‘ belletristic ’’ used 
in a serious sense, and such expressions as the 
Hugonic claque, Chapmanese compounds, ante- 
Popean treatment, and others. Mr. Beerswrites 
of ‘‘ the statuary art’’ when he means the art of 
the sculptor. He becomes ridiculous when he 
uses a phrase such as this: ‘‘a warm spurt of 
romantic poetry suddenly injected into the 
icy current of classic declamation.’’ Mr. 
Beers is too fond of enunciating the platitudes 
of generations with an air of sonorous convic- 
tion. When he ventures to give his own 
opinions they are not very happy. He thinks 
that it is worth having Spenser in our litera- 
ture, if only as a starter for young poets. He 
finds Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘airy generaliza- 
tions’”’ irritating to more plodding critics, 
and he describes the refrain of Tennyson’s 
‘Oriana’ as ‘‘a damnable iteration.”’ He 
describes Mr. Swinburne’s narrative as ‘‘en- 
cumbered with sticky sweets ’’—an unpardon- 
able impertinence in one who would be 
considered a literary historian. Indeed, the 
whole chapter on the Pre-Raphaelites is poor 
stuff. Missing what is best in the work of 
this school of poetry, Mr. Beers emphasizes 
what is of less importance. 








ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


Paul, the ‘‘eldest daughter of Sanskrit,’’ 
the most authentic repository of Buddhist 
doctrine, though somewhat more studied of 
late, has still failed to receive in this country 
the attention that it deserves. There is only 
one Chair of Pali in the United Kingdom, and 
that unendowed ; Pali does not, in spite of its 
immense importance in Burma and Ceylon, 
figure as a subject in our Civil Service ex- 
aminations. As in so many similar matters, 
while foreign nations are on the alert, our 
authorities drift on at haphazard. The 
Oriental Schoo] of the new London University 
(whose ability to attract students has, of 
course, yet to be proved) has done its best for 
the subject by providing a regular curriculum 
on lines analogous to those laid down for 
Sanskrit. This being so, it is encouraging to 
find that a number of books have recently 
appeared in our language likely to assist 
students at all stages. 

We may begin with Dr. Dines Andersen’s 
Pali Reader, with Notes and Glossary 
(Luzac). Only Part I. (text and notes) has 
reached us. The selections seem to be well 
made. The notes are bibliographically inter- 
esting ; but some of the passages in them refer- 
ring to metre are decidedly weak. Instead of 
writing in a vague, loose way (p. 121), “ At 
several places we have foots [sic] consisting of 
5 syllables,’’ Dr. Andersen should have looked 
up the subject of hypermetra. Dr. Hopkins 
has since treated it clearly in his ‘ Great 
Epic,’ p. 253. The frequent ‘ anapzstic”’ 
beginning in English blank verse is quite ana- 
logous ; and there are plenty of examples of the 
initial anapzest in Buddhist Sanskrit verse. 
Again, at p. 125 (as to text 78, 31), Satthuno 





is quite justifiable metrically, and no correc- 
tion is needed. It is merely a case of an 
extension to Jagati from Tristubh, common 
not only in Pali, but in Vedic and in Buddhist 
Sanskrit. Dr. Andersen seems to have for- 
gotten what he wrote on this very point on 
p. 121. But these are to the learner minor 
points. The real utility of the book will have 
to be judged from the glossary, which we hope 
to receive before long ; for it will be in this, 
not in the notes, that the student will receive 
the real help of the book. In any ease, it is 
most plucky for a young Danish scholar to have 
put his book into English, which is, as a rule, 
wonderfully clear and good. 

The veteran Pali scholar Prof. Fausbéll 
comes again before the public with a new and 
shortened edition of his Dhammapada (same 
publishers), of which the first edition appeared 
so long ago as 1855. This again is specially 
intended for beginners; and a capital be- 
ginners’ book these ancient and delightful 
‘“scripture-verses’’’ form. They are of varied 
origin, and some belong to the very oldest 
dicta of Buddhist teaching. Thus the editor 
will be interested to hear that verse 1 
reappears in Sanskrit dress as verse 9 in a 
recently discovered poem by the great 
‘doctor of the churech,’’ Arya-Deva. The 
text has been thoroughly revised, especially 
from the metrical point of view; but it would 
have been better to reprint, even with some 
amplification, the valuable metrical notes of 
the first edition rather than to refer students 
(p. xiv) to it, when, except in libraries, it is 
practically beyond their reach. We are glad 
to note that both these Danish scholars have 
eschewed the excessively curt abbreviations 
for Pali literature proposed by the Pali Text 
Society. 

Of all Indian works the most truly delight- 
ful is the Pali Jataka-book, the oldest story- 
collection of our race, full of humour and of 
human interest to a degree unsurpassed 
in any of the old literatures of the 
world. The Cambridge translatien (Cam- 
bridge, University Press) has now reached its 
fourth volume, and the translator of the pre- 
sent instalment is Mr. W. Hl. D. Rouse, a 
writer who has already proved his skill as a 
raconteur as well as a translator. The ‘Index 
of Matters’ will be useful to historical 
students. Thus, under ‘Charms,’ we get not 
only familiar medical usages of ézédai, but 
other uses of magical formulze that prepare 
one for the abuse of these solemn forms 
which is a blot on the later Buddhism. 
On p. 128 it is interesting to find an early 
instance of the snake confused with the rope 
which became a stock example in the Indian 
philosophical schools. Mr. Rouse has kept 
fairly well abreast of the growing literature 
of folk-lore and the like rising round the 
Jatakas; but we subjoin a few additions to 
his references which may be useful for final 
indexes, if such are made. Tale No. 455: see 
L. Feer in Journal Asiatique, Jan., 1895, p. 7 
of tirage & part, who compares Cariya-p., § 11. 
Tale 472: see the same article, p. 62, and 
especially p. 67, where six other Jatakas (as 
to Cifici) are cited. Tale 498: see Leumann’s 
elaborate studies of the Citta-“Sambhita legend 
in Vienna Or. Journal, vols. v. and vi. The 
tale has, in fact, found its way through epic, 
Puranic, Buddhistic (several schools), and 
Jain literatures; and beyond India into 
Tibetan and Arabic. 


Quite different is the interest attaching to 
the translation of the Dhamma-saigani, the 
most elaborate and difficult Pali book as yet 
put into English. It appears as vol. xii. (or 
‘+, xii.’’? the series is badly numbered) in 
the new series of the Oriental Translation 
Fund published by the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and is translated by Mrs. C. F. Rhys Davids. 
Oddly enough, the author puts a ‘‘ fancy title’”’ 
of her own on the title-page before the book’s 





real name, and yet another “fancy title’’ 
occurs (without the book’s name at all) as the 
outside lettering. It is to be hoped these 
practices will not become general. Librarians 
will have a weary time, and the public will 
surely be confused. The object, however, in 
the prefixing of these descriptions was in itself 
laudable—namely, to call the attention of 
students of psychology and of philosophy in 
general to the claims of Indian thought. The 
horizon of the philosopher, like that of the 
theologian, has been too long limited to the 
civilizations gathered round the basin of 
the Mediterranean. Mrs. Davids observes 
(p. xxxviii) :— 

“ Modern science...... has been gradually training 

the popular mind to a phenomenalistic point of 
view, and joining hands in psychology with the 
anti-substantialist tradition of Hume. So tkat the 
way is being paved for a more general appreciation 
of the earnest effort made by Buddhism—an effort 
anew astonishing if we consider its date and the 
forces against it—to sever the growth of philosophic 
and religious thought from its ancestral stem, and 
rear it on a purely rational soil.” 
Mrs. Davids’s introduction is throughout 
thoughtful, and always interesting when fully 
intelligible, though at times too technical. 
Words like ‘‘solipsism’’ and ‘‘noumenal,’’ 
though familiar enough to professed students 
of mental science, need as much a glossary to 
themselves for the ordinary educated reader 
as if they were Pali. Some of the points dis- 
cussed will throw side-lights on other Indian 
systems: e.g., ri&pa, ‘‘form,’’ which presents 
difficulties analogous to those encountered in 
Indian logic. It is possible that some of the 
difficulties which are attached to the use of 
viiiiidna, ‘perception, intellect,’’ may be 
cleared up when discoveries have been made, 
in Tibetan versions or elsewhere, of a full 
elucidation of the dogma of several Buddhist 
schools whereby vinAdna was made into a sixth 
‘“‘element’’ and put beside earth, air, fire, 
water, and ‘‘ ether.”’ 


Messrs. Luzae send us yet another imper- 
fect book, this time a Pali Grammar (Parts 1-3), 
‘‘ after Kaccayana’”’ (the chief of native Pali 
grammarians), by a Burmese author, Tha Do 
Oung. Until we receive the concluding 
volume or volumes a detailed examination 
is not called for. The author appears not to 
keep distinct what is his own and what is 
translated from native authorities on which 
(not on actual usage) his work seems to be 
based. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary. By Sir M. 
Monier - Williams. New Edition. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) — The first edition of 
this book, though faulty in many ways, 
was nevertheless a convenient and useful 
compilation. For the present new edition 
the author not only gained experience, but 
also had the advantage of excellent help, 
especially from Drs. Leumann and Cappeller, 
with the result that many of the old faults have 
disappeared and some really excellent new 
features of practical arrangement have been 
added, so that to the working student it is 
beyond doubt the most convenient Sanskrit 
dictionary in existence. One welcome addi- 
tion is a judicious system of references to 
authorities (occasionally to exact passages) so 
as to give a notion of the history of each word. 
It is a strange and regrettable omission that 
no bibliographical list of the editions used is 
given. The late professor gallantly tried to 
keep abreast of the rapidly increasing printed 
literature of Sanskrit, including even a little 
Buddhist Sanskrit. By-the-by, his courtesy 
to natives should not have misled him into 
calling the disgracefully careless texts 
printed off by S‘arat Candra Das “ably 
edited.’’ Luckily, however, he has contented 
himself with misplaced praise, and so we are 
spared many a lexical monstrosity. What is 
more strange is that he omits all reference to 
M. Senart’s magnificently edited ‘ Mahavastu,’ 
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which actually has a vocabulary ready to 
the lexicographer’s hand. How, too, could 
he pass over the best of all Sanskrit 
Buddhist poems, the ‘ Bodhicaryavatara,’ 
twice printed, and referred to with 
well - justified enthusiasm by Kern? 
Since the last edition, which was naturally 
mainly founded on the great Sanskrit-German 
‘Thesaurus’ of Bohtlingk and Roth (alas! often 
copying its misprints, instead of verifying its 
references), there has appeared (1879-89) a new 
dictionary, partly an abridgment and partly 
a supplement to the older book—not a very 
usable work, but, like all its author’s pre- 
vious and joint productions, representing an 
immense and thoroughly solid advance in 
lexicography. On p. xvii of the present 
work the claim is made that ‘all the 
additions of Boéhtlingk’s later compilation, 
especially his ‘ Nachtriige,’ have been in- 
cluded.’’ It is just these ‘ Nachtrige’ that 
are at once the most valuable and ill-arranged 
part of Boéhtlingk’s book; so that it would have 
been delightful to have them properly re- 
arranged. Unfortunately, this has not been 
done carefully. Omissions are: aihipas'yika, 
duly registered by Bohtlingk as a lexical word, 
and occurring in literature since discovered ; 
itvara, in the meaning (not unfrequent in 
Buddhist Sanskrit) ‘‘moderate, restricted’’ 
(‘‘ gering,’’ says Bohtlingk); wpanisad, pro- 
verbial usage occurring in the ‘ Vajracchedika,’ 
a short text (translated) which is said to have 
been read for this edition. Williams did not 
quite clear up the remaining words from the 
end of Bohtlingk-Roth, published after his 
first edition. An example of this is anu-s’Z, 
‘“sich nach Jemand hinlegen,’’ for which 
several passages are quoted in the old 
lexicon. Of slips and misprints we have 
noted but few. Such, however, appear to be 
Karttika, described (p. 275) as the twelfth 
month ; and pratyayasarga (p. 673, col. 3), said 
to proceed from ‘‘ Buddha” (for buddhi). 
Matters such as these will cause regret to the 
scholarly few who have to edit new documents, 
but for the vast majority of students the book 
is still the most convenient and practical 
work of its dimensions. It is a pity the price 
remains so high. When one reads in the pre- 
face of continued State-support and learns 
what very good business the Clarendon Press 
did with the first edition, one is inclined to 
think it could have been fixed a little lower. 
A moderately priced dictionary would have 
sold by thousands in India; as it is, we fear it 
will be adapted in that country of literary 
piracy and otherwise reproduced on cheap and 
bad paper, without any gain or credit to the 
University. 

Teachers and students alike will weleome 
the new edition of Prof. Macdonell’s Sanskrit 
Grammar (Longmans). It is indeed greatly 
improved. The old edition was almost uni- 
versally adopted by beginners, and in the 
present issue the eminently practical cha- 
racter of the book has been greatly enhanced 
by the omission of the forms of rare and 
questionable occurrence, in which the native 
grammarians delight, and by the addition of 
further hints on syntax. We are glad to see 
that the new international system of trans- 
literation takes the place of the unsatisfactory 
system proposed by Max Miiller. A new and 
welcome feature of the book is an appendix on 
the grammatical forms of the Veda. As the 
publishers have somewhat increased the price 
of the book, they would have done well to 
allow the author (and there is no British 
scholar better qualified) to write a short 
account of Vedie metres. Such an account 
is much needed by students. 


The Spoken Arabic of Egypt. By J. Selden 
Willmore. (Nutt.)— As Prof. Sayce re- 
marks in his introduction to this volume— 
though we never knew him as an authority on 
spoken Arahic—Judge Willmore has finished 





what Spitta began. The days are past when 
scholars spoke contemptuously of ‘‘ vulgar’’ 
Arabic as if it were some mongrel patois un- 
worthy of consideration. It is a living Semitic 
speech, the structure and phonology of whieh 
are of great importance to students of lan- 
guage. Indeed, there has come about a strong 
reaction against the somewhat pedantic autho- 
rity of classical Arabic, to say nothing of that 
nondescript compromise used in official docu- 
ments and known as nahwi. We are not sure 
that this reaction has not gone too far. After 
all, the dignity of a language is in its litera- 
ture, and what literature is there in the 
spoken dialect of Cairo? Moreover, if one 
dwells, as Mr. Willmore does, on the points 
of resemblance between modern Arabic and 
Hebrew and Syriac, in proof of antiquity, 
what does it mean except that modern Arabic, 
like Hebrew, has lost the refinements of in- 
flection that the old Koreish Arabic retains 
in the Koran and in the classical language 


generally? However, there is no need to 
quarrel over the merits of two forms 
equally essential for different purposes, 


both of which have also their value for the 
philologist. Themain point is that Mr. Will- 
more, in his devotion to the language which 
he daily hears and speaks in the Native Court 
of Appeal at Cairo, has produced much the 
best book on the subject that has so far 
appeared. Hitherto a ‘‘ practical handbook ”’ 
to modern Arabic has consisted of the most 
heterogeneous jumble of literaryand vernacular 
terms and phrases, with a mixture of Syrian 
and, perhaps, Bedawi Arabic to add to the 
confusion. Mr. Willmore confines himself, or 
tries to confine himself, to the dialect of 
Cairo, though here and there we trace pro- 
vincial pronunciations. ‘‘In the following 
pages,’’ nearly 400, by the way, 

“the every-day speech of the people is presented to 
the student, and care has been taken to avoid words 
which are not familiar to all classes. It is generally 
called the vulgar dialect of the country (city ?J, 
but it is vulgar only in the sense that it is popular 
and universal. Men of all conditions employ it in 
conversation, though naturally many words are used 
by the higher classes, especially as technical terms, 
which are not understood by the uneducated.” 
This is true, though it was not true half 
a century ago, when literary expression 
was far more carefully cultivated at Cairo 
than it is now. The language described 
by Mr. Willmore is undoubtedly that in 
general use, and so far from being, as 
some imagine, a mere argot or slang, it is a 
speech with strict grammatical and syntactical 
rules. All this is set forth with great clear- 
ness, and, so far as we have noted, accuracy, 
in this well-arranged grammar, and the 
frequent exercises should enable the student 
to master the language rapidly and with 
certainty. It is of course entirely in Roman 
character, since it is impossible to differen- 
tiate the spoken sounds by means of the 
written vowels of classical Arabic. Mr. 
Willmore has been obliged to invent new 
names, or rather modifications of names, for 
the o and e sounds, generally explained as due 
to the influence of imdleh upon u anda. The 
system of transliteration he has adopted is 
excellent, simple yet adequate, with no new 
curiosities in the way of superposed dots or 
underlining. He merely dots the strong 
t,h, s, and 2, and uses q for the guttural k 
which the Masri converts into a marked hiatus. 
The only point on which we think the author 
is sometimes in error is his ear. It is not at 
all easy to hear pronunciation accurately, 
and we have ourselves heard many of the words 
here given pronounced differently from the 
sounds indicated by Mr. Willmore, especially 
in the case of the a or e vowel. This, how- 


ever, is really an unimportant detail, and we 
can warmly recommend the book as the best 
and safest guide to the spoken language of 
Egypt that we know. It is a notable improve- 
ment on its predecessors, and asa scientific yet 


practical handbook should hold the fiel@ 
against all comers for along time. At present, 
except perhaps Vollers, there is no rival worth 
mentioning. 

Students of Arabic, especially those who 
live within reach of the national library, will 
congratulate Mr. A. G. Ellis on having finished 
the second volume of his Catalogue of Arabic 
Books in the British Museum, which includes 
the titles under the letters M to Z. Great 
records of this kind submerge the author’s 
personality, and are too often accepted as a 
matter of course, like Habeas Corpus and Bank 
Holidays. We are glad, therefore, to make 
due acknowledgment to Mr. Ellis for the 
immense labour which he has bestowed upon 
the catalogue, and also to thank him for the 
admirable precision and lucidity of his method. 
The most captious reader, we think, will hardly 
find any point where improvement is possible. 
Mr. Ellis’s high reputation and his unrivalled 
experience in the field of Arabic bibliography 
are guarantees that he has left nothing undone 
to secure correctness in the smallest details. 
The works that have accumulated during the 
preparation of the catalogue will be contained 
in an additional volume, together with the 
preface and indexes. It is to be hoped that 
Persian may not be forgotten. A catalogue 
of the books in that language is urgently 
required, and the authorities, we trust, will 
put it in train without further delay. 

We have also received the British Museum 
Catalogue of Sinhalese Printed Books, begun 
by Prof. Bendall, and now completed by Don 
Martino De Zilva Wickremasinghe, who has 
already catalogued the Sinhalese MSS. Its 
value is enhanced by a uniform system of 
transliteration, careful treatment of the some- 
what puzzling nomenclature, and a full index 
of titles. 





MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. 

Morien: a Metrical Romance. Rendered 
into English Prose by Jessie L. Weston. 
(Nutt.)—Miss Weston is now well known for 
her serviceable work on medizeval romance. 
Her latest volume in the series of Arthurian 
romances will be as useful as any of its 
predecessors, perhaps more so, for few readers. 
can make acquaintance with ‘ Morien’ in the 
original, and many may wish to get some 
idea of its contents. The evidence which it 
yields upon the difficult question as to the 
sources of Wolfram’s ‘ Parzival’ is sufficient to. 
give it an importance which will be acknow- 
ledged by all students of that supreme German 
epic, and even apart from this the story has 
decided merit and can be read with enjoyment 
for its own sake. The original poem has 
necessarily undergone compression, but it 
stands that process better than many others 
would. Miss Weston is well practised in 
the task of translation, her English runs 
excellently, and the archaic seasoning is ap- 
plied with considerable skill and judgment. 

Marie de France. Seven of her Lays done 
into English by Edith Rickert. (Nutt.)—Emer- 
son, comparing the number of good books with 
the shortness of life, called for the specialist to 
extract what was best worth reading from this 
or that section of literature and set it before 
his more ignorant brethren. Marie de France 
deserves to be presented to English readers 
in this fashion, not only on account of her own 
literary attractions—her clear style and pretty 
turn for narrative—but also because she is a 
notable representative of a very interesting 
class of writers. Miss Rickert has here given 
us seven of her lais in English prose; the 
translations, without being literal, are suffi- 
ciently faithful and read satisfactorily for the 
most part, in spite of a discordant phrase now 
and then. But we miss the quaint and grace- 
ful verse of the original, and cannot help feeling 





(though Emerson would not have agreed with 
us on this point) that these little tales suffer 
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cruelly by being rendered into prose. They 
are slight things, and their charm is bound up 
with their form. At the same time, while 
English readers still lack an adequate verse 
translation of Marie—the Germans have W. 
Hertz’s admirable versions, which might be 
taken as models—Miss Rickert’s work must be 
accepted with gratitude. The introduction 
and notes to the volume are good. 

Collection de Documents Inédits.—Réles 
Gascons. Transcrits et publiés par Charles 
Bémont. Tome deuxiéme (1273-1290). (Paris, 
Imprimerie Nationale.)}—M. Bémont in this 
volume gives the text of 1,844 documents in- 
scribed on the Gascon Rolls of Edward I., of 
which 150 only have previously been published. 
It opens witha happy correction which restores 
a roll dated 10 Edw. I. to its proper place at 
the head of the list, 2 & 3 Edw. I. (the king 
being in Palestine on his accession). Another 
volume shortly to appear will complete the 
rolls for Edw. I., and will contain all the acts 
relative to the administration of Ponthieu after 
1279. Besides some very important charters 
to French towns, such as that of Puymirol, 
written in the dialect of Bordeaux, the volume 
before us contains a number of documents 
interesting not only for general, but even for 
local English history. Thus No. 1,315 gives to 
the burgesses of Hereford in 1289 an octroi 
for five years on the merchandise coming into 
the town, enumerating the taxable goods at 
great length. M. Bémont has worked hard 
to identify the names of places and persons 
appearing on the roll, and with great success. 
‘“‘Copper,’’ p. 405, note 3, should be copperas, 
Interesting as the volume is, we must defer a 
fuller notice of its contents till the appear- 
ance of the indexes, the extent of the ground 
to be covered being so great. In the mean- 
time we note that a writ ordering the sending 
of ten balistarios equites into Ireland in 1276 
is entered, but that hardly any trace of the 
much more important Welsh wars appears. 
We hope that the publication of the promised 
volume will not be delayed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


A History of Political Theories, Ancient and 
Medieval, by William Archibald Dunning (New 
York, the Macmillan Company), is a welcome, 
but disappointing book: welcome, because, 
with the unsatisfactory exception of Janet, 
there is no complete history of the intellectual 
justifications which varying ages have given to 
their political arrangements; disappointing, 
because the writer seems destitute of the his- 
torical imagination, and gives us the baldest and 
driest of analytical summaries. Prof. Dunning 
is well informed, and writes with lucidity and 
accuracy. But he has attempted an impossible 
task. To present any adequate account of the 
development of political thought in one 
large-print volume is out of the question. 
But it might have been easy for one so 
able to supply a series of illuminating 
criticisms, and provide us with a more 
adequate mental picture of the ages of which he 
writes. But in the first respect his book is 
inferior to the hasty essays of Sir Frederick 
Pollock, and in the second it is far below the 
volume of Mr. Poole or the luminous pages of 
Dr. Gierke. Indeed, we do not see that the 
book makes any serious addition to our know- 
ledge or throws any new light on what we 
knew before. But it contains very fair sum- 
maries of the opinions of different men, 
though we should go elsewhere for an adequate 
account of John of Salisbury or Marsilius or 
Machiavelli. There is no mention of Saar- 
schmidt’s work on the first-mentioned writer, 
and, amazing to relate, no allusion to Mr. 
Burd’s edition of Machiavelli with Lord 
Acton’s remarkable introduction. It is men- 
tioned in the bibliography, but there is no 
discussion of the essay. In place of this we 





are actually referred to Macaulay’s almost 
worthless essay and to Mr. John Morley’s 
eloquent, but unimportant, Romanes Lecture. 
The account of Augustinus Triumphus, 
again, is jejune, and it does not appear clear 
that the author has even read the work; nor 
does he once refer to the ‘Somnium Viri- 
darii.’ He seems ignorant of the very exist- 
ence of such important modern works as 
Mr. Fisher’s ‘ Medizeval Empire,’ of Béhmer, 
or Jenks, and omits all discussion of such 
valuable writings as those of Conrad of Geln- 
hausen and Zabarella. Instead of this he gives 
us references to mere school-books like those 
of Emerton and Duruy. Errors and incon- 
sistencies in the spelling of names are frequent. 
The reader, who is not supposed to know with- 
out being told that Hildebrand is the same as 
Gregory VII., would never gather from this book 
that the main importance of the Pseudo-Isi- 
dorian Decretals is the fact that the great bulk 
of them were used by Gratian. One could 
gather more of the mind of the Middle Ages 
from a chapter of Mr. Bryce or Mr. Jenks than 
from all the lucubrations of Mr. Dunning, He 
might at least have given us a reference to 
English writers like Fortescue, or to the Song 
of Lewes, or even the remarks of Richard II. ; 
nor is there any attempt made to estimate the 
nature of the contribution made by feudalism 
to political thought. And yet it was only 
second in importance to that of the Papacy. 
The volume should be useful to schools and 
colleges, and may assist some Indian civil 
candidate to secure a few more marks. Mr. 
Dunning strikes us as being able to write an 
accurate text-book. 


A voLuME entitled Women’s Suffrage, by 
Miss Helen Blackburn (Williams & Norgate), 
is treated too much in connexion with the life 
of Miss Lydia Becker to bea very full or com- 
plete account of the movement, For example, 
although there are several references to its 
past history, the great part played by the 
Godwins in educating public opinion is alto- 
gether omitted. In the references at the end 
of the volume to what has occurred in our 
colonies women’s suffrage is women’s suffrage, 
no distinction being drawn between things 
which are wholly different in their nature: 
the limited property franchise suggested by the 
women’s suffrage societies in this country, and 
the universal suffrage of all grown men and 
women which alone in any case has become law 
in our democratic colonies. Those who are 
most strongly in favour of the one are, as a 
rule, most strongly opposed to the other, and 
it is becoming idle to treat the two distinct 
currents as forming one stream. The exten- 
sion of the suffrage to ratepaying women has 
frequently been advocated in democratic 
colonies, but invariably rejected; and there 
is no prospect that women’s suffrage will be 
adopted in the mother country, unless as a 
Conservative safeguard against the democracy, 
until, if ever, it comes in the democratic form 
in which it is now being placed in the Federal 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
as effected by the Bill which has just passed 
the Australian Senate without a division. 


Tue new edition of Mr. Charles Jacobi’s 
Notes on Books and Printing (Whittingham) 
will be of real use to authors who take an 
interest in the form in which their books 
appear, and also offers to novices some excel- 
lent advice as to how to prepare their manu- 
script and correct proofs so as to cause least 
trouble to the printer, and consequently least 
expense to themselves. Mr. Jacobi endorses 
William Morris’s sound doctrine that in 
settling the arrangement of the text the two 
facing pages of an open book, not the single 
page, must be the unit considered. As to 
large-paper editions, he has not the courage 
to confess that of necessity the large-paper 
and small-paper copies cannot both be right. 
He only pleads that ‘‘it is well not to make 





the difference in size too extravagant,’’ a 
maxim which many publishers have yet to lay 
to heart. Mr. Boutall contributes to the new 
edition an excellent chapter on methods of 
illustration, and that on copyrights has been 
revised by Mr. Rivington, the clerk of the 
Stationers’ Company. In a discussion of modes 
of publication the statement is made that ‘‘ at 
least three-quarters of modern fiction ’’ is pub- 
lished at the author’s risk, a proportion which 
we imagined had as yet only been attained in 
the case of minor verse. The book ends with 
some useful specimens of types and papers. 

We have received from Mr. Frowde the 
Coronation Prayer Book, which isan admirable 
specimen of the beaatiful work done by the 
Oxford University Press. The old English 
type, with the rubrics in their proper red, is 
most effective, and the binding, in white buck- 
ram and gold, in the best taste, while the use 
of India paper renders the volume, though of 
octavo size, light in the hand. 

The Shaving of Shagpat, The Tragic 
Comedians, and Short Stories have appeared in 
Messrs. Constable’s attractive pocket edition 
of Mr. Meredith’s tales. We notice that the 
paper is thicker than that of previous volumes, 
a discrepancy we have had occasion to regret 
before, due, presumably, to the desire to secure 
uniformity of size, but unpleasing to the book- 
lover. 

Witn the three novels, Barnaby Rudge, 
Little Dorrit, and Our Mutual Friend, ‘‘ The 
Oxford India- Paper Dickens’? (Chapman & 
Hall and Frowde) is completed. This is a 
notable edition, admirably compact, yet ade- 
quate in every way. 

Mr. HEINEMANN publishes The Coronation 
Nonsense Book, by ‘* The Poet and Painter of 
‘Clara in Blunderland,’’’ the best caricature 
in which is, we think, that of Mr. Kipling on 
his ‘‘ high horse.”’ 

Linguists and lovers of folk-speech will 
have a treat in Dr. De Bruce Trotter’s 
Galloway Gossip, published at the Courier 
and Herald office, Lumfries. Mr. Crockett’s 
introductory note is appropriate, as “‘ the 
Stewartry,’’ with which this volume is con- 
cerned, ishisown both by heritage and conquest. 
One thing we can heartily thank him for: he 
depreeates Dr. Trotter’s use of the form 
‘“‘tae’’ in his stories. This use is the more 
wonderful as in his own generally excellent 
directions for speaking Scotch the author 
states, rather too broadly, that ‘‘do, to, and 
too are pronounced ‘du,’ ‘tu,’ and ‘tu,’ with 
the French uw, never as ‘dae,’ ‘tae,’ and 
‘tae,’ except in the Aberdeen and Glasgow- 
Trish dialects.’’ Certainly we do not remember 
ever having heard ‘‘to”’ (infinitive) so pro- 
nounced, though ‘‘too’’ is often “tae’”’ or 
‘‘tee’’ in Aberdeenshire, where also one hears 
‘¢shees,’’ not ‘*shaes,’’ for shoes. Dr. Trotter 
claims for the dialect of his stories, which he 
has endeavoured with much success to har- 
monize with the rules of Scotch, not English 
grammar, that it is the general Lowland speech 
of Scotland. This, he quaintly says, is the 
language of the ‘‘ farmer breed.”’ As to this 
class, 

“ they ’r the kin of folk ye 'll fin in books and novells, 


describit as the great ‘Anglo-Saxon Race.’ Yae 
thing A’m sure o’ iss—There’s nae Saxon aboot them; 
A’m no sayin’ ocht aboot the Angle.” 

Dutchmen, he considers them, *‘ from their per- 
sonal appearance and disposition ’’ (a doctrine 
of caste which may have a little substratum 
of fact) ; and he thinks of their tongue that, 
“whutever it wus originally, yts the general Jan- 
guage of Scotland, no tae say Gallawa, modify’t in 
some pairts of the country by Gaelic idioms ; and 
corruptit in ithers wi bein mix’t up wi the language 
of the Saxon slaves yt use’t tae be sae rife amang us 
in aul’ times.” 

It will be seen the author has the courage of 
his opinions, but he is stronger in knowledge 
of the various forms of the spoken vernacular, 
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we should fancy, than in general philology. 
The Gaelic influence on Lowland Scotch must 
have originally been very powerful, though in 
process of time it has become only traceable 
in a few idioms (more than commonly supposed, 
however) and in single words like Aberdonian 
far for ‘‘ where,’’ and the widespread ‘‘ oe ’’ for 
Gael. ua, ogha, grandchild, Irish O', and Gallo- 
vidian A’—A’Corsan (Carson), A’Channais 
(Hannay), Adair, and the like. The list of 
names furnished in the course of the book is 
not the least valuable part of Dr. Trotter’s 
contribution to the study of Scottish speech, 
and of the ‘‘Southern Albannaich”’ in par- 
ticular. 

Of the many tales recorded or invented it may 
be said that there is a deal of dry fun about 
them to those who have enough sympathy or 
enoughof the blood to appreciate Scotch stories. 
Most of them are a little grim. The minister 
(the ministers generally appear to disad- 
vantage in these tales) has come late to a 
deathbed, and the amateur ministrant thus 
describes his method :— 

‘* Jist as yez wad a’ din yersel, sir,’ says Jock. ‘A 
eat doon an talk’t jist the way yedae. A said tae 
him, *‘ Quentin,” says J, “ y’er aboot bye wi'’t,” says I. 

*** Deed aye! Jock!’ says he. 

“<¢Tt’sa great asec says I. 

“* Atweel is’t,’ says he. 

“* Dae yez ettle tae get tae Heaven? ’ says I. 

“No muckle chance o’ thet,’ says he. 

“*Ve’ll be ettlin tae gang some gate,’ says I. 

«* 4 wudna wunner,’ says he. 

“*Ve’ll be for gaun tae Hell, than,’ says I. 

“* A’m thinkin sae,’ says he. 

“*Weel, Quentin !’ says I, ‘ that ’sa great consola- 
tion ; if I was deein mysel I wadna ken whoar tae 
cred tae, but y’er better providit, ye hae an apeyntit 

ace. 

Pt Lord be thankit, aye!’ says he, ‘if the wife 
disna try an keep us oot o’t.’ 

“*¢A wush ye wur there this minute,’ says she, 
‘y’er unca dreich aboot gaun,’ an wi that he turn’t 
up his een, an that wus the last o’ him. Noo, 
minister ! what better could ye’ a’ din yersel ?’” 
We would fain quote other samples in a more 
comic vein, for there is fine confused feeding 
in Dr. Trotter’s olla podrida. 


An Old Westminster Endowment, by Miss 
E. S. Day (Rees), is a history of the Grey 
Coat Hospital. Its interest, as the author 
admits, is chiefly for the past pupils of the 
Hospital. The latter half of the book—mostly 
official correspondence of recent times—would 
bear much condensation. The earlier part is 
not without interest, relating here and there 
some quaintness of custom or phrase. The 
masters of the Hospital seem to have been 
chosen and kept in office with little regard to 
their fitness. Theft and forgery were not 
accounted sufficient causes for instant dis- 
missal. Life must often have been hard for 
the children, a preparation perhaps for the 
navy, for which the governors regarded the 
Hospital as anursery. At present the Hospital 
is a girls’ school, the boys being placed else- 
where. Miss Day might have given a little 
more care to her proper names. For instance, 
Cornwallis appears as ‘‘ Cornwaller,’’ Moira 
as ‘‘Moire,’”’ and Robert, Lord Henley, as 
‘*Lord Robert Henley.’’ Mr. Justice Cham- 
berlayne has in modern usage no right to his 
title, being no more than a Middlesex magis- 
trate. Miss Day, however, correctly explains 
the statement that the children and their 
parents ‘‘ went to dinner at Hell.’’ The book 
has illustrations, but no index. 


FLAMMARION, of Paris, publishes La Grande 
Muette, by the retired Sous-Intendant Bolot, 
who was, we believe, a line officer before 
becoming a commissary. He writes with con- 
siderable knowledge of the French army, and 
tells a good deal which is not easily to be 
found elsewhere, but he gives us the impres- 
sion of a disagreeable person. The text of the 
book is the absurdity of pretending that there 
are military secrets. Incidentally, M. Bolot 
attacks the imitationin France of the German 
military system, a matter in which we are com- 





pletely with him. In the course of his attempt 
to discredit all commonly received French 
opinions he defends Bazaine, without leading 
us to revise our judgment to the effect that 
the marshal was rightly sentenced to death. 
Undoubtedly that general preferred political 
to purely military considerations, and acted of 
his own authority when there was a de facto 
Government possessing the working allegiance 
of his country and the working control of her 
resources. This we consider—when it fails— 
to be a military crime of the first order. “Of 
course, instances may be found in history of 
condonation by success, which do not, we 
think, affect the principle. In reading a book 
like this we cannot but wonder whether 
political France is as bad as Frenchmen seek 
to prove it, Universal peculation is one of 
those few matters in which the belief of M. 
Bolot appears similar to the general belief of 
Frenchmen. We, who are not French, doubt. 


WE have on our table Francis E. Clark, 
Founder of the Y.P.S.C.E., by W. K. Chaplin 
(Melrose),—African Wastes Reclaimed, by R. 
Young (Dent),—Gold Seeking in South Africa, 
by T. Kassner (Griffin),—Fragments of Memory 
and Fancy, by Baroness Oesterreicher (Chap- 
man & Hall),—Rachel Waulfstan, and other 
Stories, by W.Stebhbing (Longmans),—Stranded, 
a Tale, by Alice A. Clowes (Sonnenschein),— 
The Awakening, by H. Boddington (Hurst & 
Blackett),—A Duchess in Difficulties, by Major 
Arthur Griffiths (White),—Jack Ellington, by 
W. Blake (Sonnenschein),—Lyrics, and other 
Poems, by H. Boulton (Cramer),—Poems, by 
Ian Campbell (Edinburgh, Morrison & Gibb) ,— 
Papal Aims and Papal Claims, by E. Garnet Man 
(Sonnenschein) ,—and The Challenge to Christian 
Missions, by R. E. Welsh (Allenson). Among 
New Editions we have The Preservation of Open 
Spaces, by Sir Robert Hunter (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode),—On the Banks of the Ouse, by Emma 
Marshall (Seeley),—God’s Fool, by Maarten 
Maartens (Macmillan),—and Up and Down the 
Pantiles, by Emma Marshall (Seeley). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Hillier (H. C.), Heresies, Vol. 5, cr. 8vo, 10/ 
Knox (Bp. E. A.), Pastors and Teachers, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Crane (W.), Line and Form, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Hatton (R. G.), Design, roy. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Manson (J. A.), Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A., cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Styan (K. E.), A Short History of Sepulchral Cross-Slabs, 
8vo, 7/6 net. 
Poetry and Drama, 
schylus, Prometheus Bound, rendered into English Verse 
by E. R. Bevan, 4to, 5/ net. 
Bedwell (H.), Life’s Little Comedies, and other Verses, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Bourdillon (F. W.), Through the Gateway, 12mo, 2/6 net. 
Magnus (L.), Introduction to Poetry, cr. 8vo, 2/ 
Bibliography, 
Annual American Catalogue Cumulated, 1776-1901, by J. S. 
Fletcher, 8vo, 21/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Fletcher (J. S.), The History of the St. Leger Stakes, 1776- 
1901, 8vo, 21/ net. 
Miller(W.), Medieeval Rome, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Oman (0), a Roman Statesmen of the Later Republic, 
cr. SVO, 
Stephen (L.), George Eliot, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 
Washington (B. T.), Up from Slavery, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Charley (Sir W. T.), The Holy City, Athens, and E it, 10/6 
Collingwood (W. G.), The Lake iecatien, 12mo, enet. , 
Every-day Life in Cape Colony in Time of Peace, by X. C., 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Guide to the Great Siberian Railway, English Translation 
by Miss Kakol-Yasnop6lsky, roy. 8vo, 18/ net. 
Higgin (L.), Spanish Life in Town and Country, 3/6 net. 
Murché (V. T.), The Teachers’ Manual of Object Lessons in 
Geography, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Education. 
Benson (A. C.), The Schoolmaster, er. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Findlay (J. J.), Principles of Class Teaching, cr, 8vo, 5/ 
Philology. 
Ball (F. K.), The Elements of Greek, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


nce, 
Bateson (W.), Mendel’s Principles of Heredity, 4/ net. 
Beddard (F. B.), Mammalia, 8vo, 17/ net. 
Bjorling (P. R.), Pipes and Tubes, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Gee (S.). Medical Lectures and Aphorisms, 12mo, 6/ 
Lemmoin-Cannon (H.), The Sanitary Inspector’s Guide, 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 





Naylor (W.), Trades’ Waste, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Sheldon (S.) and Mason (H.), Alternating Current 
Machines, cr. 8vo, 12/ net. 

General Literature. 

Baird (Mrs. W. F.), Seven Hundred Chess Problems, imp. 
8vo, 10/ net. 

Becke (L.), Breachley, Black Sheep, cr. 8vo, 6 

Bdge (K. M.), Ahana, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Glasgow (E.), The Battle-Ground, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Green (A. K.), The Circular Study, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Gwynne (P.), Marta, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hutchinson (H. G ), A Friend of Nelson, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Kinnear (A.), Across Many Seas, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Lane (C. H.), Dog Shows and Doggy People, 8vo, 12/6 net, 

Major (C.), Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Oxenham (J.), Jobn of Gerisau, cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Prévost (M.), Léa, translated by E. Marriage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Pritchard (Mrs. E.), The Cult of Chiffon, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Sedgwick (S. N.), Petronilla, and other Stories of Early 
Christian Times, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Selby (T. G.), The God of the Frail, 8vo, 6/ 

Shadow of a Third (The), Fant tonesy er. 8vo, 6/ 

Speckled Brook-Trout, by Various Experts with Rod and 
Reel, edited by L. R. Head, 4to, 16’ net. 

Thomas (E.), Hore Solitariz, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Wiggin (K. D.), The Diary of a Goose Girl, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wilson’s Handbook of South African Mines, Xc., 5/ net. 


FOREIGN. 
Fine Art, 
Gaultier (P.), L’Art et la Vie, 4fr. 
Marx (R.), Les Pointes S@ches de Rodin, 25fr. 
Drama, 
Claretie (J ), Profils de Théatre, 4fr. 
Croisset (F. de), Chérubin, 3fr. 50. 
Klingler (O.), Die Comédie-Italienne in Paris nach der 
Sammlung v. Gherardi, 4m. 
Philosophy. 
Cohen (H.), System der Philosophie, Part 1, 14m. 
Histoire de la Philosophie, 12fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Liebknecht (W.), Zur Geschichte der Werttheorie in Eng- 
land, 2m. 80. : 
Oncken (A.), Geschichte der Nationalékonomie: Part 1, 
Die Zeit vor Adam Smith, 16m. 5v. 
History and Biography. 
Beauchamp (Comte de), Louis XIII., d’aprés sa Correspond- 
ance avec Richelieu, 1622-42, 20fr. 
Blachez (R.), Bonchamps et I'Insurrection Vendéenne, 
1760-93, 5fr. 
Chevalley (A.), Victoria, sa Vie, son Réle, son Régne, 3fr. 50. 
Didon (P.), Lettres 4 un Ami, 3fr. 50. 
Dry (A.), Reims en 1814, 10fr. , ’ ‘ 
Fontane (M.), Histoire Universelle : Vol. 12, L’Europe, 7fr. 50, 
Mengin (U.), L’Italie des Romantiques, 8fr. __ . 
Périni (Général H. de), Batailles Francaises : Vol. 4, 1643-71, 


3fr. 50. 

Renan (B.), Lettres du Séminaire, 7fr. 50. 

Teil (J. du), Rome, Naples et le Directoire : Armistices et 
Traités (1796-7), 7fr. 50. 

Philology. 

Cobn (L.), Philonis Opera, Vol. 4, 10m. 

Hirt (H.), Handbuch der griechischen Laut- u. Formenlehre, 
8 


m. 
Kalbfleisch (C.), Papyri Greece Musei Britannici et Musei 
Berolinensis, 2m. ; 
Schénfeld (E. D.), Der islindische Bauernhof u. sein 
Betrieb zur Sagazeit, 8m. 
Science. 
Bilbarz(A.), Die Lehre vom Leben, 10m. —_ 
Duhem (E.), Le Mixte et la Combinaison Chimique, 3fr. 50. 
Weismann (A.), Vortriige iib. Descendenztheorie, 2 vols. 
20m. 
General Literature. 
Bovet (M. A. de), La Belle Sabine, 3fr. 50. 
Cambry (A.), Saint-Amour-les-Bains, 5fr. 50. 
Deuzéle (J.), La Maison Vide, 3fr. 50. 
Rolland (M.), Marchande de Participes, 3fr. 50. 
Talon (J. L.), La Marquesita, 3fr. 50. 








EXTANT COPIES OF THE SHAKSPEARE 
FIRST FOLIO. 
108, Lexham Gardens, June 2nd, 1902. 

I am now sending to press the census of 
extant copies of the Shakspeare First Folio, 
which has occupied much of my time for a year 
and a half. The results form part of the pre- 
face that I am contributing to the Clarendon 
Press facsimile of the Chatsworth copy, which is 
to be published in the autumn. I am extremely 
anxious that my list should be as complete as 
possible. 

A vast mass of valuable information has 
reached me from owners and others interested 
in the bibliography of the First Folio, and I 
gratefully acknowledge the aid that they have 
rendered me. My correspondents number many 
hundreds. Nevertheless, I believe that there 
are still a few owners and others able to supple- 
ment the details that I have already in hand 
from whom I have not yet heard. I should feel 
greatly indebted to any such persons if they 
would communicate with me at the earliest 
practicable date. Sipney Lae. 
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A FRIBND OF CHARLES LAMB. 


I THOUGHT that the following notes of some 
recent conversations which Mr. W. J. Craig and 
myself have enjoyed with Mrs. Coe, a lady who 
as a little girl knew Charles Lamb, might 
interest some of your readers. 

We have very little knowledge of Lamb’s 
ways with children ; but enough to show that 
he must have been very good company with 
them when he liked. He cannot have been 
thrown much among them. There is his charm- 
ing letter to his ‘“‘ child-wife,” Sophy Kenney, 
which Canon Ainger prints, and the allusion, in 
the same vein, to little Louisa Martin (whom he 
called Monkey), in the letter to Hazlitt of 
November 10th, 1805 :— 

‘Some things too about Monkey which can’t so 

well be written : how it set up for a fine lady, and 
thought it had got levers, and was obliged to be con- 
yinced of its age from the parish register, where it 
was proved to be only twelve; and an edict issued, 
that it should not give itself airs yet these four 
years ; and how it got leave to be called Miss, by 
grace.” 
And in an unpublished letter from Mary Lamb 
to Dorothy Wordsworth I read that John 
Hazlitt’s little girl was so fond of Charles Lamb 
that, when he was expected, she used to stop 
strangers in the street and tell them ‘ Mr. 
Lamb is coming to-night.” 

There is also a passage in Charles and Mary 
Cowden Clarke’s ‘ Recollections of Writers,’ 
which is so much of a piece with Mrs. Coe’s 
reminiscences that I copy it here :— 

“Charles Lamb brought a choice condiment in the 
shape of a jar of preserved ginger for the little 
Novellos’ delectation ; and when some officious elder 
suggested that it was lost upon children, and there- 
fore had better be reserved for the grown-up people, 
Lamb would not hear of the transfer, but insisted 
that children were excellent judges of good things, 
and that they must and should have the cate in 
question. He was right, for long did the remem- 
brance remain in the family of that delicious rarity, 
and of the mode in which ‘Mr. Lamb’ stalked up 
and down the passage with a mysterious harbinger- 
ing look and stride, muttering something that 
sounded like a conjuration, holding the precious jar 
under his arm, and feigning to have found it stowed 
away ina dark chimney somewhere near.” 


Beyond these references, and a few others, 
there is little evidence as to Lamb’s way with 
children, for whom he wrote so much. 

Whether or not Mrs. Coe is the only person 
in England now living who remembers Charles 
Lamb I cannot say ; but it is, I think, probable. 
In Italy the Countess Gigliucci (née Clara 
Novello) and her sister, Miss Sabilla Novello, 
both of whom knew him, still happily survive. 

Mrs. Coe (née Elizabeth Hunt), of Widford, 
who is now in her eighty-fourth year, remem- 
bers Lamb as he was between 1827 and 1832. 
In 1827—aged fifty-two and free of the India 
House—he used often to walk down to Widford 
—twenty-two miles from London—to stay a day 
or two among old friends and older associations. 
These little visits probably signified that Mary 
Lamb was ill, for Mrs. Coe does not remember 
that Mary Lamb ever accompanied her brother. 
At any rate, she never saw her. Miss Isola, she 
says, came with him once, and her feet were so 
sore from the journey that she had to lie in bed 
for two or three days, Mr. Lamb waiting for 
her recovery. Mr. Lamb often had blisters too, 
but he did not seem to mind. He loved walking 
too much, ; 

Lamb’s chief friends at Widford in those days 
were the Norrises. Randal Norris, sub-treasurer 
of the Inner Temple, a very old friend of the 
Lamb family, died in January, 1827, leaving a 
widow, a deaf son, and two daughters, very 
poorly provided for. Lamb gained the assistance 
of Crabb Robinson in doing something for them, 
but their means remained slender ; and, moving 
to Widford, the two Miss Norrises opened a 
school for girls. They lived at Goddard House, 
and theschool was Goddard House School. The 
sisters were known as Miss Betsy and Miss 
Jane. Mrs. Norris was the good angel of the 








village : doctor, nurse, and every one’s refuge in 
trouble. Mr. Richard Norris, who was deaf 
and peculiar, lived in the house too. 

Among the pupils at Goddard House was 
Elizabeth Hunt, one of the three little daughters 
of Thomas Hunt, of the Widford water mill, whose 
wife and Mrs. Norris were old friends, Lizzie 
Hunt afterwards became Mrs. Coe, and she is 
now living near London, with faculties un- 
impaired and a number of very pleasant recol- 
lections of the famous visitor from town who 
made red-letter days for her family and friends. 

In those days—seventy and more years ago— 
she was Mr. Lamb's favourite of all the Widford 
children—-partly, she suspects, from her quick- 
ness in catching a mischievous idea, She 
remembers, with a vividness that is, to some 
extent, communicable, his affected conviction 
that her hair curled only by artificial means, 
and his repeated warnings at bedtime that she 
must on no account forget to put in her papers. 
** But I don’t have to curl it, Mr. Lamb, I don’t, 
I don’t.” ‘Well, bring me a mug of beer from 
old Bogey and we’ll say no more about it.” 
Old Bogey was the big cask. For, as a rule, when 
Mr. Lamb walked down to see the Norrises, he 
used to sleep at the mill. ‘* Now, Mrs. Hunt,” 
he would say, ‘‘are you going to let me creep 
into a goose’s belly to-night?” for he always 
had his joke, and no one would expect him to 
call a feather bed a ‘‘ feather bed,” like other 


folks. He said it was like heaven, in a goose’s 
belly. When he made a joke he did not laugh 
himself. 


He always brought a book with him, some- 
times several, and he would read or write a 
great deal. His clothes were rusty and shabby, 
like a poor Dissenting minister’s. He was very 
thin and looked half-starved, partly the effect 
of high cheek-bones. He wore knee-breeches 
and gaiters and a high stock. He carried a 
walking stick with which he used to strike at 
pebbles. He smoked a black clay pipe.* No 
one would have taken him for what he was, but 
he was clearly a man apart. He took pleasure 
in looking eccentric. He was proud of being 
the Mr. Lamb. 

Mrs. Coe does not remember anything about 
Mr. Lamb’s taste in food, except that he was 
fond of turnips. He used to come down to 
breakfast late. 

He was very free with his money. To beggars 
he always gave ; just what his hand happened 
to draw from his pocket, even as much as three 
shillings. ‘‘ Poor devil! he wants it more than 
I do; and I’ve got plenty,” he used to say. He 
would take the children into the village to 
the little general shop. It had a door cut in 
two, like a butcher’s, and he would lean over 
the lower half and rap his stick on the floor, 
calling loudly, ‘‘ Abigail Ives! Abigail Ives!” 
“Ah, Mr. Lamb,” she used to reply from the 
inner room, ‘‘I thought I knew your rap.” 
‘“‘Yes, Abigail, it is I,” he would say, ‘‘and 
I’ve got my money with me. Give these young 
ladies sixpennyworth of Gibraltar rock.” Gib- 
raltar rock was Abigail Ives’s speciality, and 
sixpenny worth was an unheard-of amount except 
when Mr. Lamb was in the village. It had to 
be broken with a hammer. The children, Mrs. 
Coe says, always stood a little in awe of his 
unlikeness to other people, in spite of these 
treats. 

When he joined the Norrises’ dinner-table he 
kept every one laughing. Mr. Richard sat at 
one end, and some of the school children would 
be there too. One day Mr. Lamb gave every one 
a fancy name all round the table, and made a 
verse on each. ‘‘ You are so-and-so,” he said, 
‘Cand you are so-and-so,” adding the rhyme. 
‘‘What’s he saying? What are you laughing 
at?”? Mr. Richard asked testily, for he was 
short-tempered. Miss Betsy explained the joke 
to him, and Mr. Lamb, coming to his turn, said 
—only he said it in verse—‘‘ Now, Dick, it’s 


* Talfourd, however, says that Lamb’s later years were 
guiltless of tobacco. 








your turn. I shall call youGruborum ; because 
all you think of is your food and your stomach.” 
Mr. Richard pushed back his chair in a rage 
and stamped out of the room. “ Now I’ve done 
it,” said Mr. Lamb: ‘‘I must go and make 
friends with my old chum. Give me a large 
plate of pudding to take to him.” When he 
came back he said, ‘‘It’s all right. I thought 
the pudding would do it.” Mr. Lamb and Mr. 
Richard never got on very well, and Mr. Richard 
didn’t like his teasing ways at all; but Mr. 
Lamb often went for long walks with him, 
because no one else would. He did many kind 
things like that. 

There used to be a half-holiday when Mr. 
Lamb came, partly because he would force his 
way into the schoolroom and make seriousness 
impossible. His head would suddenly appear 
at the door in the midst of lessons, with ** Well, 
Betsy! How do, Jane?” ‘*O, Mr. Lamb!” 
they would say, and that was the end of work 
for that day. He was really rather naughty with 
the children. One of his tricks was to teach 
them a new kind of catechism (Mrs. Coe does 
not remember it, but we may rest assured, I 
fear, that it was secular), and he made a great 
fuss with Lizzie Hunt for her skill in saying the 
— Prayer backwards, which he had taught 

er. 

He had a favourite seat in a tree in the 
Wilderness at Blakesware, where he would sit 
and read for hours. Just before meal times 
Mrs. Hunt would send the children to tell him 
to come ; but sometimes he preferred to stay 
there and eat some bread and cheese. He 
always was particular to return a message 
either way. ‘‘Give your mother my love and 
kisses, and say I’ll come directly.” Or ‘‘ Give 
your mother my love and kisses, and say I ’Il eat 
her beautiful luncheon here.” Adding, ‘‘ Don’t 
forget the kisses, whatever you do.” 

Mrs. Coe remembers perfectly Blakesware as 
it used to be. It was only partly destroyed in 
her young days. She recollects particularly the 
figure of Nebuchadnezzar eating grass, in one 
of the pieces of tapestry, with his long fingers 
like bird’s claws. It was one of the great treats 
for the children to pretend to take rides in the 
state coach, which Lamb’s friend John Lily, the 
postilion (mentioned in the poem ‘Going or 
Gone’), had often driven. 

At other times Mr. Lamb would watch the 
trout in the stream, and perhaps feed them, for 
halfthe morning. Once or twice he took a rod, 
but he could never bring himself to fix the 
worms. ‘ Barbarous,” he used to say, ‘‘ bar- 
barous.” 

The Miss Norrises, I might add, married each 
a brother in a Widford family of the name of 
Tween. They survived until quite recently. 
Mr. Charles Tween told Mr. W. C. Hazlitt that 
Mr. Lamb had so small and ‘‘ immaterial” a 
figure that when out walking with him he used 
to put his hands under his arms and lift him 


over a stile as if he were nothing. 
K. V. Lucas. 








THE GRADUATES’ MEMORIAL BUILDING IN 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

Tus noble gift of the old graduates to their 
College, in commemoration of the tercentenary 
feast of 1892, was not opened till May 30th 
by Earl Cadogan, the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. It consists of spacious reading-rooms and 
committee rooms, a debating hall, and in general 
the appointments of a University Union build- 
ing. It occupies the middle of a grand new 
block of buildings in the very centre of the 
College, the wing being added by the College for 
new students’ rooms. Thearchitect is Sir Thos. 
Drew, the style somewhat like the most recent 
buildings at Oxford. The University has con- 
ferred the very rare distinction of M.A., honoris 
causa, on Mr. Robert Macalister, the honorary 
secretary and organizer of the appeal to the 
graduates. Unfortunately, bad weather marred 
the opening ceremony, planned upon a splendid 
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scale, with an audience of 3,000 people invited 
to an open-air party within the spacious gardens 
of the College. 

But the undergraduates made the most of a 
bad case ; they danced with their friends in the 
great empty rooms of the new building with the 
famous band of the 21st Lancers to help them. 
They even danced upon the wet grass. One 
step only has been taken as yet towards the 
furnishing of the new house. Many friends and 
admirers of the late A. Marshall Porter, a 
distinguished student, killed in action at Lind- 
ley among the Irish Volunteers, have put up a 
memorial window on the great staircase, with 
an inscription. 

The Lord-Lieutenant, who spoke with all the 
grace and urbanity for which he is remarkable, 
turned aside from the business of the day to 
recommend the Cork Exhibition to the attention 
of the audience. He repeated what every other 
visitor has to say—that the Cork people have 
shown their well-known talent in organizing a 
most attractive and instructive show. He might 
have added that from Cork have come the 
majority of the mathematicians and scholars, 
from the Provost downwards, who have made 
Trinity College famous. 








‘ROBIN HOODE HIS DEATH.’ 


In this ballad in the Percy MS. (ed. Hales 
and Furnivall, i. 53 ; Child, ‘ Ballads,’ No. 120, 
vol. iii. p. 102) Robin Hood, dying, asks Little 
John for his housel :— 

** For I may have my houzle,” he said, 

‘For I may both goe and speake.”—St. 22. 
The following phrase has caused difficulty, and 
needs a slight emendation of the text (st. 23): 

**Now give me mood,” Robin said to Little John, 

“Give me mood with thy hand; 

I trust to God in heaven soe hye 

My houzle will me bestand.” 
The true reading is ‘‘moud ” (mould), and the 
meaning is clear. Robin asks for the Com- 
munion, which was given in extremity to those 
who were dying in the field, sometimes with a 
piece of earth as here, sometimes with three 
leaves of grass pulled in the name of the 
Trinity, as frequently in the French epics, and 
in Gaimar’s account of the death of William 
Rufus :— 

**Four times he cried out, and asked for Corpus 

Domini, but there was none to give him ; he was far 
from any winster, in a waste land. Howbeit a 
huntsman took herbs and the flower withal and 
made the King eat a little,and so he thought te 
housel him (acomunier). It lies with God, as well 
behoves it : he had taken blessed bread the Sunday 
before, that ought to be his sufficient stay.” — 
Gaimar, ‘ Historie des Engles,’ Il. 6,336-47, 
The editor in the Rolls Series refers to 
Benvenuto Cellini at the siege of Rome, who, 
on coming to himself after being knocked over 
by a shot, found that he could not speak, 
‘* because certain fools of soldiers had filled my 
mouth with earth, imagining thereby that they 
had given me the Communion.” Freeman, on 
the death of Rufus, refers to Lingard on Agin- 
court, who describes how the English took the 
sacrament of earth before they charged, and 
adds a note :— 

“This singular custom had been introduced by 
the peasants of Flanders before the great victory 
which they gained over the French cavalry at 
Courtray in 1302. A priest stood in front of the 
army, holding the consecrated host in his hand ; and 
each man kneeling down took a particle of earth in 
his mouth as a sign of his desire and an acknow- 
ledgement of his unworthiness to receive the sacra- 
ment.” 

The authority for this is G. Villani in his 
account of the battle (book viii. 55). 

In the shrift of the felon Red Knight, as 
described in the Low Dutch romance of Gawain 
(‘ Walewein,’ ed. Jonckbloet, 1. 4,097 seq.), 
there is an additional touch. Gawain, after the 
Red Knight’s confession, 

“took earth where he stood, under his right foot 
and said: ‘Now open your mouth, in God’s name, i 





housel you (Ic moneghe jou), may it be accepted of 
God and his mother eke.’” 

Jonckbloet refers to another instance in the 
Dutch ‘ Lancelot,’ 1. 17,140, where again it is of 
earth and not of grass; but nothing is said, in 
this place, of the right foot. There are many 
references to the housel of grass in L. Gautier, 
‘La Chevalerie,’ ed. 1895, pp. 45-6 ; and it has 
been pointed out to me that Mr. Shorthouse, in 
his romance of ‘Sir Percival,’ mentions the 
belief. W. P. Ker. 








SALES. 

Messrs. Hopason included in their sale last 
week the following : Shaw’s Illuminated Orna- 
ments, with original miniatures inserted, 831. 
The Houghton Gallery, 2 vols., 311. 10s. 
Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols., large paper, 34I. 10s. 
Frankau’s Colour Prints, 181. Alken’s Analysis 
of the Hunting Field, 131. 10s. Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking, 141. Tennyson’s Helen’s Tower, ori- 
ginal wrapper, 291. Fletcher’s Purple Island, 
large paper, 781. Gawin Douglas’s Aneid of 
Virgil, 1553, 341. Roger Williams’s Key to the 
Language of America, 1643, 521. Gulliver's 
Travels, first edition, 2 vols., 121. Rogers's 
Poems, 2 vols., morocco, 121. 5s. Lord Vernon's 
Dante, 3 vols., 121. 12s. The lot containing 
the copy of Lamb’s Rosamund Gray sold for 80I. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge sold 
last week the following books from the library 
of the late Wm. Twopenny, of Sittingbourne, 
Kent: Hennepin’s New Discovery of a Vast 
Continent in America, 144. Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols., 1843-6, 
131. Bewick’s Works, 5 vols., 1818-21, 141. 
Burton’s History of Scotland, 9 vols., 1867, 
81. 151. Celebrated Trials, 6 vols., 1825, 
101. Coryat’s Crudities, 3 vols., 101. Cot- 
grave’s English Treasury of Wit and Language, 
1655, 121. 10s. Grimm’s Popular Stories, 
illustrated by Cruikshank, 2 vols., 1823-6, 


261. 10s. Billings’s Baronial Antiquities of 
Scotland, 4 vols., 1845-52, 111. 10s. Bacon’s 
Reign of Henry IL, 1622, 121. 5s. Michael 


Drayton’s Poems, J. Smethwick, n.d., 141. 15s. 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 5 vols., 1867-76, 
11l. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., 
1766, 82). Civil War Tracts, 1642-8 (22), 
10]. 15s. Prisse d’Avennes, L’Art Arabe, 
1874-7, 161. Drayton’s Polyolbion, 1613-22, 
121. 5s. Le Sage, Gil Blas, vellum paper, 
fine proof plates, Paris, Didot, 1793, 181. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, first edition, 1668, 
31l.; Paradise Regained, first edition, 1671, 
171. 15s. A Brief History of Moscovia, 
1682, 81. 10s. Moliere, par Bret, Paris, 1773, 
111. Moderate Intelligencer, 1646-48, 81. 
Proclamation for suppressing Milton’s Pro 
Populo Anglicano, 1660, &c., 261. Rogers's 
Poems and Italy, 1830-4, presentation copies, 
201. Scott’s Works, 89 vols., 1829, &c., 241.; 
another set of Scott, 19 vols., 1824, 17]. 15s. 
The Souldier’s Catechisme, 1644, 71. 7s. 6d. 
Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea, 1646, 301. Swift’s 
Gulliver, first edition, 2 vols., 1726, 161. 10s. 
Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire de l’Architecture, 
10 vols., 1858-68, 101. Walton and Cotton’s 
Angler, by Nicolas, 2 vols., Pickering, 1836, 
101. 15s. Sanson, Table Alphabetique de 
toutes les Villes d’Italie, H. Walpole’s copy, 
1648, 44]. Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 1609, 
11l. 5s. 

The following books occurred in a three days’ 
miscellaneous sale, May 30th to June 2nd: 
Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 3 vols., 
1808-10, 161. 15s. Collections of Rubbings of 
Monumental Brasses, 19/. Burlington Fine- 
Arts Club Catalogues of Enamels, Steel and Iron 
Work, and Silversmiths’ Work, 3 vols., 1897- 
1901, 22/. 13s. Burton’s Leicestershire, 1622, 
91. 5s. Dugdale’s Monasticon, 8 vols., 1846, 
151. Palzeographical Society’s Facsimiles, 1873- 
1892, 18. Sander’s Reichenbachia, 1888-94, 161. 
Somerby’s Botany, 13 vols., 1887-92, 141. 
Malton’s City of Dublin, 1792, 17/. Surtees’s 
Ask Mamma, in parts, 1865, 8/. 10s. Dickens's 





Christmas Books, 1852, presentation copy, 
101. 10s. Nayler’s Coronation of George IV,, 
1839, 19/. 10s. Audubon’s Quadrupeds, 1845-53, 
591. 10s. Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, 1803, 
221. 10s. Sheraton’s Cabinet Maker, 1791-3, 
81. 15s. Chippendale’s Cabinet Maker, 1754, 
81. 12s. 6d. Walton’s Angler, fourth edition, 
1668, 131. 





Literary Gossip. 

Messrs. Loneman will publish in the 
autumn a new work from the pen of Prof. 
Sully on ‘Laughter.’ It will deal pretty 
fully with all sides of the subject, including 
the genesis of the laugh, the early develop- 
ment of mirth in the individual and in the 
race, and the function of laughter in social 
life and in art. People laugh less than they 
used to do, and sneer, we dare say, more. 

‘Tue Summer Praycrovnp’ is the title 
of the new volume of the ‘‘ Young England 
Library” published by Mr. George Allen. 
Mr. G. A. B. Dewar, the editor of the 
series, has chosen Mr. ©. Spencer Hayward 
to write about the summer games, beginning 
with cricket and golf, and ending with such 
old favourites as ringoal, croquet, and 
archery. The illustrations, which are 
numerous, are for the most part made from 
photographs, showing the correct positions 
in the various sorts of play. The volume 
will be published on the 11th inst. 

A votumE entitled ‘Glimpses of Wil- 
liam IV. and Queen Adelaide,’ containing 
intimate personal reminiscences in the form 
of letters of the late Miss Clitherhow, of 
Boston House, will be published imme- 
diately by Mr. Brimley Johnson. 

Mr. Srpney Lee gave last Saturday at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the twelfth and 
last of his course of Clark Lectures on 
‘Foreign Influences on Elizabethan Litera- 
ture.’ We understand that Mr. Lee will 
publish the lectures as soon as he has 
found time to revise them. 

Tue June number of the Classical Review, 
which has not yet appeared, will contain 
renderings of ‘God save the King’ into 
Greek and Latin verse by Mr. Walter 
Headlam and the editor of the Review. 
Neither feat, it is believed, has hitherto 
been attempted. 

As a number of correspondents have 
written to ask about Dr. Beattie Crozier’s 
second article on Free Trade for the 
Fortnightly, which has been delayed, we may 
say that it will appear in the July number 
of that review. It will be a “ fighting” 
article this time, entitled ‘How to Ruin a 
Free Trade Nation.’ 

Tue Thirteenth International Congress of 
Orientalists will be held at Hamburg at the 
beginning of September next. The Univer- 
sity of Cambridge has already appointed its 
delegates—viz., for Indian studies, Mr. C. 
Bendall; for Iranian and Semitic learning, 
Prof. E. G. Browne, Prof. Bevan, Mr. J. R. 
Harris, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt. 

Turis week’s number of Notes and Queries 
contains an interesting article by Mr. T. 
St. E. Hake on the actual prototypes of 
‘Aylwin,’ a question which has excited a 
good deal of interest. 

WE are asked by Mr. Charles Boyd to 
contradict the rumour which connects him 
with the authorized ‘Life’ of Mr. Rhodes. 
The rumour certainly was unauthorized, and 
we imagine that it is at least premature. 
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Grar zu LEININGEN- WESTERBURG, the 
well-known collector and historian of ‘ ex- 
libris,” gave a lecture upon that subject 
before the Munich Academical Society of the 
Fine Arts. He contended that the proper 
translation of the term, which has come so 
widely into use, is not ‘‘ book-sign ” (Buch- 
zeichen), but “library-sign” (Bidbliothek- 
seichen). The phrase signum bibliothece was 
in use in the eighteenth century, and was 
declared to be the best possible by Lempretz, 
the earliest writer on ‘‘ ex-libris.”” The 
lecturer gave a summary sketch of the most 
ancient ‘‘library-signs”’ in the public col- 
lections of Europe, beginning with the most 
ancient of all, once in the library of 
Amenophis III. of Egypt, and now in the 
British Museum. The next part of his 
lecture dealt with the heraldic “ library- 
signs’’; and he closed with some account of 
the chief artists and engravers of these signs 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
principally in France, England, and America. 
The earliest dated library-sign which the 
lecturer had seen was Swiss (1502), the 
second German (1516), the third French 
(1529), and the fourth English (1574). 

Tue twenty-fourth annual congress of the 
International Literary and Artistic Asso- 
ciation will take place at Naples from the 
23rd to the 29th of next September. The 
chief subject appointed for discussion is the 
revision of the Convention of Berne with 
regard to copyright. Papers will be read on 
the means for inducing the countries which 
have not acceded to the Convention to do so, 
and on the constitution of an international 
tribunal for dealing with questions relating 
to copyright. 

Tue famous Parmesan Library, according 
to the Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, has 
at last become the undisputed property of 
the Italian nation. In the long suit which 
has been going on between the kingdom of 
Italy and the heirs of Charles Louis de 
Bourbon, Duke of Lucca, Parma, and Pia- 
cenza, the Bourbon princes have claimed 
the Palatine Library of Parma as their own 
property, and insisted that its treasures 
might be sold to pay the private debts of 
the late Duke Charles Louis. The Italian 
Government has now undertaken to pay the 
whole of the Duke’s debts, 1,300,000 lire, 
and the heirs have bound themselves to 
renounce any further claim to the Palatine 
Library and its treasures, 


Mr. W. M. Voynicu announces, from 
June 12th to July 20th, an exhibition of 
157 unknown and lost books at his office, 
1, Soho Square. Book-lovers have long 
appreciated Mr. Voynich’s remarkable 
powers of securing rarities, and should not 
miss a chance of seeing this show. 


Ovr paragraph of last week concerning 
a Keats MS. for sale by Messrs. Hodgson 
might be taken to imply that Mr. Forman 
had not dealt with it. This is not so; 
the MS. in question was ransacked and 
thoroughly described by Mr. Forman in the 
“Complete Edition” of Keats, which he 
recently edited for Messrs. Gowans & Gray. 

Tue “Library of a Collector,” which 
Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods will 
sell on June 18th and two following days, 
contains a good many interesting books. 
From a literary point of view, perhaps, the 
most important “‘lot”’ is one of the twenty- 





five copies (privately printed) of J. P. 
Collier’s ‘An Old Man’s Diary,’ for 1832-3, 
with extensive MS. additions in Oollier’s 
own hand, to which a most interesting 
collection of autograph letters of literary 
and other celebrities, documents, &:., have 
been added. The greatest rarity would 
seem to be one of three copies known of 
that curious and early romance ‘ George a 
Green, the Pindar of Wakefield,’ 1632. 
There is also a copy of the first edition of 
‘Rede me and be note Wrothe,’ &c., the 
severe attack on Cardinal Wolsey. In 
addition to a few interesting autograph 
letters, the library comprises an extensive 
collection of seventeenth and eighteenth 
century plays. 


THE remaining portion of the collection 
of Americana formed by Mr. Marshall C. 
Lefferts, of New York, and to be dispersed 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on 
Monday and Tuesday next, will attract a 
good deal of attention, as it comprises 
many uncommonly rare items. The most 
important of all is a fine copy of John Eliot’s 
Indian translation of the Bible, printed at 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1663; it appears to be 
one of twenty copies sent to England for 
presents, and has been in several famous 
American collections of books. It was bought 
at auction in New York, April, 1868, for 
1,130 dollars, but prices have greatly in- 
creased sincethen. The only copy sold in 
England for many years was in the Hard- 
wicke Library, 1888, and that realized 580/., 
a curious contrast to the 19s. paid for Dr. 
L. Seaman’s copy in 1676. The collection 
is especially strong in rare works on Virginia, 
in scarce tracts on New England, and in 
books on the Indian wars and on witchcraft. 


Tue statue of Alphonse Daudet was 
erected in the Champs Elysées on Satur- 
day last, amid every manifestation of 
enthusiasm on the part of his surviving 
friends and admirers. Daudet has only 
been dead about three anda half years, and, 
to judge by the frequent reprinting and new 
editions of his books, his popularity as a 
story-teller is as great as ever. The statue, 
which is the work of M. de Saint-Marceaux, 
is described by one of the Paris papers as 
the apotheosis of ‘‘le Daudet des derniéres 
années, plus philosophe sans ¢étre moins 
mordant, avec cette douloureuse auréole de 
martyre qu'il partage avec Henri Heine, 
auquel il ressemblait par plus d’un coté.” 

Tur Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include the Report of the Intermediate 
Education Board for Ireland for the year 
1901 (8d.), and Index to the Report from the 
Lords’ Committee on Copyright Bills (4}d.). 








SCIENCE 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Public Health and Housing. By John F. J. 
Sykes, M.D. (King & Son.)—Dr. Sykes’s 
book is a reprint of the Milroy Lectures, de- 
livered by him before the Royal College of 
Physicians last year. The point of view from 
which the subject is treated is explained in the 
sub-title : ‘The Influence of the Dwelling upon 
Health, in relation to the Changing Style of 
Habitation.’ The book is not a — 
readable one, but it is emphatically one to 
possess. No one interested in any branch of 
philanthropic work in this country can afford 





to be ignorant of the question of the housing of 
the working classes, and an immense amount of 
valuable data on the subject is here presented 
in a convenient form. Few men in England 
have given as much work and thought to the 
matter as Dr. Sykes. He is an ardent and, at 
the same time, a reasonable reformer, and his 
explanation of how existing tenement houses 
may be so modified as to give the inhabitants 
‘*the opportunity of acquiring decent habits” 
is worthy of close attention by all municipal 
authorities, who, if they cannot ‘‘end,” often 
do not think it worth while to ‘‘mend,” in- 
sanitary areas. Some time ago, in reviewing 
a book of Dr. Corfield’s, we protested against 
the misleading assumption that puerperal fever 
is caused by escapes of sewer-gas. Dr. Sykes 
takes this for granted, and from the context it 
is evident that he is quoting from Dr. Corfield. 
The diagrams are many of them confused and 
unsatisfactory, but the text is so clear as hardly 
to need illustration. 

Thomas Henry Huxley. By Edward Clodd. 
(Blackwood.)—Without doubt there are those 
who wish to learn something of Huxley’s work 
who yet have neither the opportunity nor the 
purse to read the authoritative ‘ Life and Letters.’ 
This must serve as excuse for what might have 
been far worse. The book is guiltless of the 
indiscretions which pained some of those readers 
of the ‘Life’ who revered Huxley the man as 
well as Huxley the teacher ; the teacher alone 
stands out in these excerpts from the letters, 
lectures, essays, and articles. Mr. Clodd, how- 
ever, has committed a few indiscretions on his 
own account, and his language about Wallace 
and Wace is deplorably personal. The succes- 
sive chapters profess to deal with Huxley as the 
man, the discoverer, the interpreter, the contro- 
versialist, and the constructor. That on the 
discoverer is as inadequate as might be expected 
from an author who talks of ‘‘ the ccelom or true 
stomach”; he might as wisely have said the 
‘‘oreat toe or true brain.” What would 
Huxley have thought of a biographer who writes, 
‘“*The arcana vite remains hidden,” and derives 
‘** Ascidian”’ from a ‘‘ resemblance to a double- 
necked bottle (Greek askidion, a small bottle)” ? 
Is it the Ascidian or the wine-skin that Mr. 
Clodd has never seen? The following passage 
is remarkable, but not unique, either for its 
zoology or its English :— 

“The discovery evidenced that the accepted 

theory of the European origin of the horse 
must be abandoned in favour of America, into 
which continent that animal, having become 
extinct, was imported by the Spaniards.” 
How one is to abandon a theory in favour of 
a continent, and then to introduce into that 
continent an extinct animal, can, indeed, only 
be ‘‘ evidenced ” with difficulty. The chapters 
on Huxley as interpreter and controversialist 
are better ; that on Huxley the constructor, poor. 
But, as we said above, the book might have 
been worse. 

Last Words ow Materialism and Kindred 
Subjects. By L. Biichner. Translated by 
Joseph McCabe. (Watts & Co.)—This volume 
consists of a number of essays which do not 
appear to have any link and are of very varying 
degrees of interest and value. It is not often 
that a controversial writer accepts the label of 
his opponent, and we note with some amazement 
that the editor, while allowing the work to 
appear under its present title, declares that 
the proper title should be ‘Monism’ and not 
‘Materialism.’ If we are not to conclude 
that “ Monism” and “ Materialism ” are one and 
the same, we can only suppose that it does not 
matter what one calls Dr. Biichner’s philosophy. 
After all, that is true of a good number of 


philosophers. 








SOCIETIES. 

SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 29.—Mr. W. 
Gowland, V.P., in the chair.—Prof. A. H. Church 
read a note on ‘The Material of Certain Cylinder- 
Seals from Cyprus.’ These were shown to be 
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castings consisting of impure subsulphide of copper, 
the source of which was supposed at first to be the 
mineral known as copper-glance, but was really au 
intermediate product or regulus obtained in the 
smelting of copper ore. This regulus resembles, in 
its semi-metallic lustre and its specific gravity, the 
material usually employed for such seals—namely, 
compact hematite. An ingot of metallic copper 
from Enkomi in Cyprus was also analyzed by the 
author, who pointed out that on one of the seals in 
question a symbol occurs representing such an ingot. 
One of the seals is in the British Museum, three are 
in the Ashmolean collection, and there is a fifth in 
the Cyprus Museum. The ingot in question and 
the five seals are of Mycenwan character—Mr. 
W. H. St. John Hope submitted, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, a report of the excavations 
on the site of the Romano-British town at Sil- 
chester in 1901. Some six acres in the northern part 
of the town were examined, and were found to be 
chiefly occupied by a large insula containing the 
foundations of three large houses. One of these 
was of unusual importance, first on account of the 
interesting way in which it had been doubled in 
size, and secondly from the evidence it furnished of 
its half-timber construction. It also contained a 
number of fine mosaic floors, two of which have 
been taken up for preservation in the Reading 
Museum. Another of the houses, of similar size 
and plan to that described, was in marked contrast 
to it in the coarser nature of its pavements, and was 
evidently the abode of a less wealthy person. It, 
too, had received interesting additions in the form 
of a series of winter rooms at the southern end. In 
illustration of the paper a large number of anti- 
quities found, including a mosaic pavement of 
unusual form, were also exhibited. 





MICROSCOPICAL.— May 21.—Dr. H. Woodward, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. W. G. Pye & Co., 
of Cambridge, sent for exhibition a pair (right and 
left handed) of reading microscopes fitted with 
onicrometer screws of ‘5 mm. pitch, and having a 
traverse of 30mm. The head is divided into one 
hundred parts. Messrs. Pye also sent a short table 
cathetometer. The principal feature of these instru- 
ments is their moderate cost.—Mr. J. C. Webb 
exhibited an old microscope bearing the name of 
“Carpenter & Westley, Regent Street, London.” It 
somewhat resembled the Pritchard microscope 
which he exhibited at the last meeting in the 
arrangement of the stage (which was made to rack 
up and down) and in the pattern of the tripod foot ; 
it could also be converted into a dissecting micro- 
scope. Messrs. Carpenter & Westley informed him 
that the microscope was one sold by the firm be- 
tween 1832 and 1840,and was probably made for 
them by Powell or Ross.—Mr. T. D. Ersser brought 
for exhibition a new acetylene illuminator for the 
lantern, which he said would give a light of 300 
candle-power for three hours at a cost of ninepence. 
—Mr. D. J. Scourfield gave an exhibition of fresh- 
water Entomostraca. He said he had confined him- 
self to the Cladocera and to the illustration of their 
various habits of life and powers of movement, 
ranging from the free-swimming forms found in 
lakes to those which simply crawled about in or 
on the mud. In the lake forms was found great 
development of the swimming organs, or the 
possession of long spines and other outgrowth, or 
the production of a mass of jelly, as in Holopedium 
gibberum, serving probably as a float. Next came 
the hopping forms, which could not cling to weeds, 
and yet were not adapted for life in the open 
water of lakes ; they bad to maintain themselves in 
the water by constant and laborious movements of 
their swimming antennz. Then followed the species 
only swimming occasionally, but specially adapted 
for attaching themselves to weeds, &c., some by 
meansof minute hooks on the antennal setz, others 
by hooked setz on the feet, and others by sete on 
the ventral margin of the shell. There was yet 
another of these clinging species which supported 
itself from the surface film. Finally, there were 
the bottom and mud-loving species, some of which 
could swim when eggs while others had lost 
all power of swimming. Most of the living speci- 
mens were shown in boxes, but one specimen was 
attached to a pin by means of a small drop of seal- 
ing-wax varnish, which permitted the creature to 
carry on all its movements without getting out of 
the field of view. A number of living and mounted 
specimens were exhibited under microscopes. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. — June 2, — Mr. P. 
Griffith, President, in the chair.—A paper was read 
on ‘Some Twentieth-Century Locomotives,’ by Mr. 
C. Rous- Marten. 

MERTINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Geographical, 8}.—‘From the Somali Coast through 
Abyssinia tothe Sudan,’ Herr O. Neumann. aclomayatn 

Tvrs. Colonfal Institute, 8.—‘Our Future Colonial Policy,’ Mr. A. Kk. 
Colquhoun. 





Wev. United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Anchors : Old Forms and 





Recent De P . 8. Thomson. 
_ go of Biblical Archeology, = The True Readings of the 
Hitt: . H. Sayce. 


te Hieroglyphs,’ Prof. 
— Geological, 8. 
Tuurs. Royal, 4}. 

— Mathematical, 5}.—‘Sur un Théoréme Fondamental dans la 
Théorie des Equations Différentielles,’ M. E. Picard; ‘ Some 
Arithmetical Theorems,’ Mr. G. H. Hardy; ‘The Principle of 
Huygens in a Uniaxal Crystal,’ Prof. A. W. Conway. 

a Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘A Double Painted sc ploen of the 
Sixteenth Century,’ Lord Balcarres; ‘The Exploration of a 
Broch at Hillhead, Caithness,’ Sir F. T. Barry. 

Fri. Astronomical, 5. 

= Royal Institution, 9.—‘ The Progress of Electric Space Tele- 

graphy,’ Mr. G. Marconi. 








Science Gossiy, 


TxE Royal Society has just issued ‘ Reports 
to the Evolution Committee,’ a pamphlet of 
some 160 pages which recounts the results of 
experiments undertaken by Mr. W. Bateson 
and Miss E. R. Saunders, of Newnham College, 
in regard to the physiology of heredity. To 
students of this comparatively new depart- 
ment of science the reports present an ex- 
haustive field of inquiry, though many of its 
aspects are not a little controversial in character. 
Experiments have been made on the cross- 
breeding of Lepidoptera and of poultry, and 
with such plants as lychnis, atropa, datura, and 
matthiola. The discoveries in hybridization 
made by Gregor Mendel, published in 1865, 
receive a good deal of discussion and corrobora- 
tion. By the way, Mendel, who finally became 
the abbot of an Augustinian house in Altbriinn, 
carried out all his experiments in the garden of 
his cloister. Mr. Bateson is of opinion that a 
science of ‘** stoechiometry ”’ will now be created 
for living things, a science providing an analysis 
and an exact determination of their constituents. 
Since, however, the present pamphlet was 
written a paper has appeared by Prof. W. F. R. 
Weldon, entitled ‘ Mendel’s Laws of Alternative 
Inheritance in Peas,’ questioning the importance 
of Mendel’s discovery. Mr. Bateson deals with 
this in ‘Mendel’s Principles of Heredity: a 
Defence,’ which the Cambridge University 
Press now has ready, and which includes a 
translation of Mendel’s papers. 


A coneREss of Northern naturalists and 
physicians is to be held in Helsingfors from 
July 7th to 12th. A large attendance is pro- 
mised of men of science from the Scandinavian 
lands, Russia, and Finland. A series of geo- 
graphical and geological excursions will be 
undertaken in connexion with the congress. 


THE following Parliamentary Papers have 
just been issued: Statistical Tables and 
Memorandum relating to the Sea Fisheries of 
the United Kingdom in the year 1901 (54d.), 
and Report of the Comptroller-General of 
ean Designs, and Trade Marks for 1901 

d.). 

THE annual visitation of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, will be held this afternoon, 
being the first Saturday in June. 


We learn from the Observatory that Dr. 
Doberck has resigned (owing to ill health) the 
directorship of the Hongkong Observatory, 
which he had held since 1883. 


THE planet Mercury is now visible in the 
evening and will continue to be so for some 
days, moving in an easterly direction a little to 
the north of »and yGeminorum ; he will arrive 
at inferior conjunction with the sun on the 23rd 
inst. Venus is a morning star, situated now in 
Aries ; she was in conjunction with the moon on 
the 3rd inst., and will enter Taurus on the 22nd, 
passing due south of the Pleiades on the 27th. 
Mars is not visible, rising only a short time 
before sunrise. Jupiter rises about midnight, 
in the constellation Capricornus ; he was at his 
stationary point yesterday, the 6th inst., and 
will be in conjunction with the moon on the 
morning of the 25th. Saturn is in the eastern 
part of Sagittarius, and by the end of the 
month will rise about 9 o’clock in the evening. 


Pror. Max Wo F announces the discovery of 


five new small planets at Kénigstuhl, Heidel- 
berg : one on the 29th of April, three on thé 





7th of May, and one on the 11th. The last he 
thought might be identical with No. 469, which 
was discovered on February 13th, 1901, but, 
according to Prof. Bauschinger, their identity is 


not probable. The first three of the above 
planets were photographed by Prof. Wolf 
himself, the other two by Dr. Carnera. 


THREE new variable stars have been discovered 
in the course of the measurements for the astro- 
graphic catalogue at the Royal Observatory, 
Greenwich: two in the constellation Draco, 
and one in Camelopardalis, so that they will be 
reckoned as 6, 1902, Draconis; 7, 1902, 
Draconis ; and 8, 1902, Camelopardalis. 


WE have received the Report of the Kodai- 
k4nal and Madras Observatories from the 
Director, Mr. C. Michie Smith, Government 
Astronomer. As it has been decided to close at 
the end of the calendar instead of the official 
year, the present report embraces only the 
period from the Ist of April till December 31st, 
1901. It was one of distinct progress, but 
a great part of the work done at Kodaikdnal 
has been more or less experimental, much time 
having been necessarily devoted to the adjust- 
ment of instruments, the supervision of work- 
men, and the training of assistants. The 
most important instruments are the Cooke 
equatorial, of 6 in. aperture and about 
7 ft. focal length, which has been fitted with a 
projection apparatus for roughly determining 
the positions of sunspots and facule; the 
Lerebour and Secretan equatorial, also of 6 in. 
aperture and about 8 ft. focal length, which is 
mounted side by side with a Grubb portrait lens 
of 5in. aperture and 36 ft. focal length; a 
spectrograph, which consists of a polar siderostat 
with an 11-inch mirror, a 6-inch lens of 40 ft. focal 
length by Grubb, and a concave Rowland grating 
of 10 ft, focal length, mounted on Rowland’s 
plan by Hilger; and a photoheliograph similar 
to those used at Greenwich and Dehra Dun, 
giving an enlarged map of the sun 8in. in 
diameter. Sunspot observations form an im- 
portant item in the plan of work, but their 
paucity during the year 1901 made it difficult to 
train the assistants in observing them spectro- 
scopically. The total eclipse of May 18th was 
observed, but not satisfactorily, on account of 
clouds, which also much interfered with the 
observations of the great comet of 1901. The 
Madras Observatory has continued to be under 
the special charge of Prof. R. Ll. Jones, 
Deputy-Director. Transit observations of stars 
were made, but the weather was not very 
favourable during the greater part of the nine 
months covered by the report. It gives an 
abstract of the meteorological observations at 
both stations, and of the seismological at Kodai- 
kanal. It may suffice here to mention that the 
highest and lowest readings of the dry-bulb 
thermometer at Kodaikanal were (for the whole 
year) 73°°6 in April and 39°°1 in November, and 
at Madras 108°’5 in June and 59°°5 in November. 
Mr. Michie Smith remarks that though at 
Kodaikanal the temperature of the air 4 ft. 
above the ground in a fairly exposed situation 
never falls below the freezing-point, yet hoar- 
frost on the ground is of frequent occurrence 
when the air is dry and evaporation is going on 
rapidly. The humidity of the year was consider- 
ably above the average; and the high winds 
were especially trying during its last quarter 
in the exposed situation of the Observatory. 
Kodaikdnal, it may be noted, which is in the 
Madura district, is at an elevation about 7,200 
feet above the level of the sea. 


Tue American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for the year 1905 has recently been 
issued, Only a few slight changes have been 
made from the arrangement and data in the 
preceding volume. Very careful details are 


given respecting the total eclipse of the sun on 
August 30th, the central line of which will 
ss across the Atlantic from Labrador to 
orthern Spain, and the duration of totality 
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will be greatest (3{ minutes) near Oviedo. 
At Newfoundland it will amount to 2} minutes 
a little before 8 o’clock in the morning, and in 
Upper Egypt to about the same at 5 o’clock in 
the evening. 








FINE ARTS 
Francia. By G. ©. Williamson, Litt.D. 

‘“‘ Great Masters Series.” (Bell & Sons.) 
An intelligent curiosity and a creditable 
industry, rather than any specific gift for 
esthetic appreciation, appear to be Dr. 
Williamson’s equipment for undertaking 
the study of Francia’s works. He has cer- 
tainly spared neither pains nor ingenuity 
in elucidating the details of Francia’s pic- 
tures, their origins, their special allusions 
to contemporary events, and their subsequent 
history, and in many cases his suggestions 
are both plausible and interesting. His 
book undoubtedly adds a good deal to our 
knowledge of the subject, and cannot be 
overlooked by the student of Italian art. 

Quite rightly Dr. Williamson has given 
due prominence to Francia’s work as a 
niellist and medalist; indeed, the reverse 
of the medal executed for the Count of 
Berceto gives one an idea of a larger sense 
of design and a more virile spirit than his 
— of the same date would suggest. 

ot less interesting is his important work 
as the designer of the Aldine cursive type 
for the Virgil of 1501. All these works 
prove that Francia was possessed of great 
versatility of talent, dexterity as a crafts- 
man, and, within the limits of such decora- 
tive work, at all events, a refined taste. 

Another piece of craftsmanship of his 
early years, done before painting had begun 
to absorb his energies, is the beautiful 
shield of the Casa Rodriguez at Bologna, 
which is reproduced in Dr. Williamson’s 
book. The author does not, however, say 
on what grounds it is attributed to Francia, 
which is unfortunate, because if it is his— 
and, so far as the reproduction allows one to 
judge, it may be—it affords an important 
link in Francia’s connexion with the earlier 
Ferrarese school. 

Dr. Williamson’s exposition of Francia’s 
origins is scarcely happy: he says, ‘“‘ Layard 
seems to think that the influence of Ercole 
di Roberti Grandi is to be seen in Francia’s 
work, but it is not very clear.” Perhaps 
the most important picture for the under- 
standing of Francia’s development from the 
earlier Ferrarese school is the little ‘ Adora- 
tion of the Magi’ in the Glasgow Corporation 
Gallery. This might with advantage have 
been reproduced and analyzed carefully, but 
it seems scarcely to have attracted the 
author’s attention. The influence of Ercole 
di Roberti is certainly sufficiently apparent 
there. Besides this he might well have 
devoted some sentences to discussing 
Francia’s relationship with artists like 
Bianchi, who developed in a parallel direction 
from the severe archaic draughtsmanship of 
the early Ferrarese school to a somewhat 
similar style in which forcible delineation of 
character gave place to a more facile charm. 
The two come so close that the little ‘ St. 
George and the Dragon’ of the Corsini 
Gallery at Rome has been attributed at 
different times to both artists. 

The influence of Costa is more fully 
treated, but it was the influence of a com- 





panion travelling the same road rather than 
of a master, and much that is common to 
both is, we believe, only the elaboration of 
motives due to the inventive spirit of Ercole 
di Roberti. This is particularly the case 
in the finest motive of composition that the 
two artists employ—the piled-up throne of 
the Madonna with a glimpse of distant land- 
scape seen through the arched support, a 
motive of which Ercole had already given 
the noblest examples. The fact is that 
Francia had no very keen feeling for 
composition. When he attempted to go 
beyond an easy variation on the traditional 
schemes of earlier art he almost always 
failed in his proportions and the planning 
of his masses; and for this reason many 
of his larger altarpieces are empty in com- 
position and petty in design. Dr. William- 
son, by-the-by, refuses to admit the ‘ Pre- 
sentation in the Temple’ of the Capitol 
Gallery as Francia’s, on the ground, among 
others, that the picture is ‘‘crowded as 
Francia’s never were.” He applies the ad- 
jective ‘‘ crowded ”’ to no fewer than three of 
Francia’s compositions ; this is one instance 
of a careless and contradictory use of 
words which is annoying in the book. The 
colourless and undecided phraseology he 
employs throughout makes it, indeed, some- 
what wearisome reading. But to return to 
the much-discussed Capitol picture, it is 
quite possible that Dr. Williamson is right in 
his conclusion that the Cesena picture is 
Francia’s original and this a later varia- 
tion; but his theory that Fra Bartolommeo 
painted from Francia’s design a picture 
which is unworthy of Francia himself 
argues, we think, a strangely inverted view 
of the relative power and position of the 
two artists. Indeed, the esthetic apprecia- 
tions throughout the book can hardly be 
commended. The author grows enthusi- 
astic over the ‘Annunciation’ of the 
Brera Gallery, in which surely Francia’s 
worst failings are strikingly apparent—his 
incapacity to fill beautifully a large sur- 
face without the addition of tasteless and 
irrelevant inventions, and his feeble sense of 
how to construct a possible three-dimen- 
sional space wherein his figures may move. 
It is, too, one of those later works in which 
Francia’s want of any real dramatic imagina- 
tion is concealed beneath a forced and over- 
sweet sentimentality. Again, he findsin the 
‘Pieta’ of the National Gallery the ‘finest 
representation of the dread scene in the 
whole range of Italian art’?! Perhaps this 
tone is not altogether to be regretted. It 
would surely be impossible for any one who 
felt intensely the appeal of more strenuously 
imaginative art to devote the attention 
necessary for such a monograph to the 
great bulk of Francia’s creations. 

Not that Francia was not a genuine 
and exquisite artist when he worked on a 
small scale and treated subjects adapted to 
his limited range of sentiment and his 
rather narrow sympathies. Mr. Mond’s 
‘Madonna and Child,’ which, by a strange 
oversight, Dr. Williamson has omitted both 
from his book and from his list of works, 
may be taken as an example of what Francia 
could do perfectly, of the kind of achieve- 
ment which might well have provoked 
Raphael’s admiration. ne 

Perhaps the most important contribution 
to our knowledge of Francia which Dr. 





Williamson supplies is contained in his 
extracts from a manuscript by Oretti, 
in the Archiginnasio Library at Bologna. 
This, though compiled in the seventeenth 
century, represents at least traditional 
knowledge at a comparatively early date, 
and describes many of Francia’s works 
which can no longer be traced. It also 
affords evidence of Perugino’s intercourse 
with Bologna towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, an intercourse which was probably 
not without its influence on Francia’s later 
work. 

With regard to Francia’s portraits, Dr. 
Williamson tends to be liberal in his attri- 
butions to the artist. If we accept, as we 
may, Mr. Salting’s portrait as typical of 
Francia’s work in this kind, it becomes 
impossible to accept the solemn and almost 
grandiose portrait of a man in the first 
room of the Pitti Gallery as a product of 
the same hand. This has been identified 
with some probability as a portrait of 
Guidobaldo, Duke of Urbino, and all com- 
petent critics are agreed that it is not the 
work of Francia. In the list of works at 
the end the Dublin ‘ Lucretia’ is omitted— 
by accident, no doubt, as it is referred to in 
the book. Besides Mr. Mond’s picture, a 
second work in Mr. Salting’s collection is 
left out. There is also a Madonna in the 
Dijon Gallery of which we can find no men- 
tion, though, so far as its unfortunate posi- 
tion, high up in an obscure corner, allowed 
us to judge, it may be one of the master’s 
productions. 








FLORENTINE PAINTINGS A'? MESSRS, CARFAX’S, 


Ar this gallery are to be seen three decora- 
tive panels of the Florentine School, which show 
how much creative imagination was lavished 
upon the ornamentation of furniture in the 
fifteenth century. The cassone painter was 
almost forced by the long, low shape of his 
panels to develope a peculiar narrative style for 
which the proportions of an ordinary picture 
give no scope. Two of these are by Jacopo del 
Sellajo, a pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi, who sub- 
sequently came under the influence of Botticelli 
and other painters of the time. He was by no 
means a great artist, it is true, and in his more 
ambitious pieces, such as the signed altarpiece 
in S. Frediano at Florence, fell deplorably 
below the requirements of his subject. His 
feeling for form was of the weakest, and his 
imagination was crude and uncultivated. But 
even at atime when the gift of invention was 
not rare, his was distinguished by a certain reck- 
less naiveté which has charm. His small picture 
at Berlin of Christ and the infant St. John as 
boys meeting in a shady grove is a delightful 
rendering of a subject the poetical charm of 
which he was one of the first to recognize. In 
the decorations of the oratory of St. Ansano at 
Fiesole he shows that his promiscuous borrow- 
ings from other painters did not altogether 
check his spontaneity of invention, The cas- 
sone pictures now exhibited are capital examples 
of his art and are in his happiest vein. It is 
easy to see how incapable Jacopo was of any 
serious research for objective truth. He readily 
accepted the formuls of the schools as a suffi- 
cient equipment for the expression of his fan- 
tastic conceits. Herein he was well advised, 
for they enabled him to become not a serious 
artist, indeed, but a charming story-teller in 
paint—a story-teller, too, who retained all the 
childish extravagance of the medizval racon- 
teurs, unchecked by any notion of verisimilitude. 
One story here is that of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which unfolds before us in successive scenes 
united by a landscape background painted with 
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all the summary dexterity of the fifteenth-cen- 
tury furniture painter. The flight of Eurydice 
and the attack of the serpent are described 
with childish delight in the marvellous. At 
the end of the first panel two devil-satyrs con- 
vey her lifeless body through a smoking rift in 
the rock downwards to Hades. Here Sellajo 
rises to a higher pitch of feeling: the limp and 
pendent body is beautifully and sympathetically 
drawn. In the next panel Orpheus descends 
to Hades, which is quaintly symbolized by a 
rock with two clefts. In one sits Hades him- 
self ; in the other, out of which flames issue, 
sits Eurydice, wan and forlorn. 

There are many passages of real beauty and 
genuine feeling in these pictures, which approach 
more nearly to Botticelli’s manner than any 
other of the painter’s works, while as indi- 
cations of the intensely medizeval temper of 
the less cultivated Florentine artists of the 
time, even when treating a classical theme, 
they are of extreme interest. They are fortu- 
nately in extraordinarily good preservation. 

The remaining panel is of much greater 
artistic merit, though curiously similar in the 
general attitude it reveals. This, too, isa scene 
of classical mythology—the fight of the centaurs 
and Lapithe—and, like Sellajo’s pieces, it is 
treated with the freedom and grotesque fancy of 
a mind uninfluenced by classical art. But it is 
by one of the most intensely original geniuses 
that the quattrocento produced—namely, Piero 
di Cosimo. And here he is seen in every 
aspect of his strangely compounded nature. 
At first it is the grotesqueness that strikes one, 
the fascinating ugliness of his figures, with 
knotted limbs and heavy articulations, like the 
figures in some of Hokusai’s drawings. The 
scene seems an excuse for impish humour, for 
farce almost, when we catch sight of the centaur 
trotting away with a fat Lapith lady tied on to 
his horse’s back. Then we find that Piero is 
very much in earnest—that he has realized the 
horror and brutality of the conflict in no 
superficial or indifferent mood. The rush 
of hoofs upon the tablecloth spread for the 
bridal picnic, the ferocious energy of move- 
ment with which Amycus swings the bronze 
candelabrum full in Celadon’s face, the bestial 
fury of the encounter which rages round Eurytus 
and the hapless Hippodamia—these are rendered 
with a tragic intensity which shows that Piero 
not only pictured the scene to himself with 
passionate conviction, but in depicting it could 
make use of a searching knowledge of the cha- 
racteristic and expressive qualities of the nude 
figure. But when we have wondered how he 
could be at once tragic and grotesque, and that, 
too, simply and without a trace of irony, we 
come upon the figure of Hylonome kneeling to 
staunch the mortal wound of her beloved 
Cyllarus, and realize how exquisitely tender 
Piero could be at the same time. It would, we 
think, be difficult to find another work in which 
the richness and variety as well as the depth of 
Piero’s genius are better seen. And Piero stands 
quite alone in Italian art, the inventor of a 
narrative style which no one else took up. He 
has, as no other Florentine, the quaint homeli- 
ness and rusticity which we find in some 
Northern art, though he mingles with it the 
harmonious ease of manner and the rhythmic 
feeling to which only the Italians quite attain. 
It will be noticed from our description how 
closely Piero follows throughout the text of 
Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses.’ 








MEZZOTINTS AT THE BURLINGTON FINE-ARTS 
CLUB. 

THE collection of eighteenth-century mezzo- 
tints now on view in the gallery of this club 
has not, perhaps, quite the same interest as the 
exhibitions of recent years. A reproductive art, 
however charming its results, never gives the 
spectator the thrill of immediate contact with a 
creative mind. Still, it is, like all the collec- 





tions shown in the club’s rooms, remarkable for 
the admirable selection and the perfect quality 
of the examples brought together. Of their 
kind these mezzotints are the most perfect 
specimens, and in mezzotint especially, where 
the beauty aimed at by the artist is realized 
only in the earlier proofs, this is of the utmost 
importance. Even if unequal to the col- 
lector’s lore about ‘‘ states,” the amateur must 
be struck by the extreme richness of the 
chiaroscuro and the subtlety of tone-gradations 
in these examples. It is interesting in such a 
collection to see what characteristics in the 
methods of the various painters of the time 
allow most readily of translation into mezzotint. 
Romney modelled with broad and definite 
strokes of a brush loaded with light paint upon 
a medium ground. This and the simplicity and 
angularity of his design render his work pecu- 
liarly grateful to workers in mezzotint—indeed, 
not a few of Romney’s designs strike one in a 
new and more favourable light when thus trans- 
lated into monochrome. 

Gainsborough’s method was at the opposite 
pole; he delineated his forms by a rapid 
scumbling of dark semi-transparent paint over 
a lighter ground, and this method, which might 
perhaps be translated into black-and-white by 
lithography, is entirely opposed to the light or 
dark process of mezzotint, and so the plate by 
Gainsborough Dupont, after the portrait of 
Mrs. Sheridan by Gainsborough, which is a fine 
and sombre scheme of tone, nevertheless in no 
way renders the delicacy and sensitiveness of 
Gainsborough’s calligraphic touch. Perhaps 
Raeburn, in the period before he came under 
Lawrence’s influence, would be even more 
translatable than Romney, while between the 
extremes comes Reynolds. 

Of the engravers, McAr dell, the earliest here 
represented, seems to us, perhaps, the most 
artistic in his rendering. His plate after a 
portrait by Hudson is extremely good, though 
he failed to interpret Van Dyck’s more sen- 
sitive draughtsmanship. Valentine Green 
seems to us decidedly overrated. Even his 
celebrated engraving of the Ladies Walde- 
grave, which strikes us as his best, reduces the 
dignity of a Reynolds almost to the prettiness 
of a Cosway. We distinctly prefer J. R. 
Smith’s renderings of the master. But perhaps 
the finest interpretation of Reynolds here is the 
engraving by Doughty from the Dr. Johnson. 

The catalogue contains an admirable account 
by W. G. Rawlinson of the process of mezzotint 
engraving, which supplies all the necessary 
knowledge forappreciating the different methods 
of treatment employed by the various engravers. 








ENGLISH MASTERS AT MESSRS, COLNAGHI’S, 


THE collection of paintings of the Early Eng- 
lish School at Messrs. P. & D. Colnaghi’s is 
chiefly notable for the exhibition of a number 
of Hoppners which have never been shown 
hitherto. They do not materially alter our 
opinion of him as one of the most active and 
capable pioneers in the decadence—both as 
regards sentiment and execution—of the Eng- 
lish tradition. The best are two portrait heads, 
in which the older tradition predominates. The 
results of his innovations in the methods of oil 
painting are made painfully evident by the 
fissured surface of the picture of Lady Charlotte 
Greville (No. 6), otherwise one of his better works, 
There are also two pretty and weak Zoffanys, 
painted in a manner which suggests the imita- 
tion of contemporary French art. Two large 
Wilsons, of his later period, are interesting as 
showing how much he was advancing in the 
direction that Turner took, but they are not 
altogether satisfactory. He seems to have sacri- 
ficed more than his capacities justified in the 
attempt to render atmospheric effect vividly. 
In these he has lost something of the purity of 
design, the shapeliness of handling, and the 
unity of tone and colour which were his 





characteristic qualities, without being able to 
compensate by any convincing illusion of 
reality. 








FRENCH PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. OBACH’S. 


At Messrs. Obach’s gallery there is a good 
gathering of French and Dutch paintings, 
belonging mostly to the Romantic School and 
its derivatives. The most important work is 
Delacroix’s Marfisa (No. 26), a scene from 
‘Orlando Furioso,’ in which the artist has 
found a romantic motive exactly suited to his 
temperament. The heroic Marfisa, accoutred 
as a knight, with the old woman she had 
befriended mounted behind her, has just van- 
quished Pinabello, and is ordering his lady to 
exchange her finery with the rags of the old 
woman she had insulted. The lady is already 
complying reluctantly with Marfisa’s command, 
and the nude figure standing against the dark 
woodland background is the central motive of 
the composition. The design and pose recall 
the foremost figure in Rubens’s ‘ Judgment of 
Paris’; being vigorously drawn, and modelled 
with breadth and simplicity. The Marfisa isa 
justly conceived type of Amazon, without any 
trace of that theatrical exaggeration which 
Delacroix, for all the pains he took, could not 
always avoid. The harmonious design and rich 
tonality make it one of the most pleasing of 
Delacroix’s works, and although in one or two 
passages a certain acidity of colouring, which 
was habitual with him, is evident, he has 
sacrificed less than usual to his elaborate 
theories of colour symbolism. 

Harpignies is not an artist whose work 
usually attracts us, but we are bound to confess 
that his Approaching Storm (7) is a fine land- 
scape ; for once his forced tone oppositions and 
the harshness of his edges are in key with the 
mood of his subject. The hard gleam of light 
on the river’s banks seen against the grey sky 
and the hurried jostling of the ragged cloud 
masses are finely rendered. The picture is of a 
kind in which the effect can be produced by 
powerful draughtsmanship rather than by any 
subtle appreciation of tone and colour values, 
and this quality at least must be conceded to 
Harpignies. Alittle, very early Corot, Marchand 
de Cochons (5), hangs near, in which the quali- 
ties which Harpignies lack are seen to perfec- 
tion. It is quite prosaic in sentiment, and 
almost student-like inits laborious and careful exe- 
cution, but one realizes at once that every tone 
was felt by the artist to have an inevitable rela- 
tion to every other, and the perception of their 
relation was accompanied by a keen sense of 
pleasure. Such a picture as this contains, we 
think, the essence of Corot’s genius—of what 
was original and instinctive in his art. Neither 
his invention nor his sense of design was of 4 
high order, and his research for poetical sub- 
jects and a consciously poetical treatment often 
led him to obscure his native talent. How 
feebly conceived and superficially rendered by 
comparison is the Entrance to a Village (8), 
which was one of the latest of his paintings! 
Between these extremes there is, however, here 
an unusually good example of his mature period, 
the Vieux Pont de Poissy (32), in which he has 
achieved something of the dignity and purpose- 
fulness of classical landscape design. 

Among other pictures of slighter interest we 
note a pretty Vollon and a Ziem done before 
the painter had developed the hot colouring and 
conventional Orientalism of his familiar style. 








SALES. 


Tue sculptures and pictures of the Bardini 
collection, to which reference was made in last 
week’s Fine-Art Gossip, were sold by Messrs. 
Christie, Manson & Woods on Friday, the 30th 
ult. The sale was remarkable for the price 
realized by a bronze statuette of Hercules— 
viz., 6,000/. Other prices for sculptures were 
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as under : Head of a Saint, School of Donatello, 
1801. Pair of Figures of Angels, School of 
Antonio Amadeo, 2101. Figure of a Child, 
holding an escutcheon with the arms of the 
Galli family, 1151. Virgin and Child, in relief, 
by Michaelozzo, 3201. The Infant Hercules, 
School of Michael Angelo, 100/. Bust of Pliny, 
by Andrea Pisano, 1001. Head of an Arch- 
bishop, School of Donatello, 110/. Rosilino, 
Bust of a Youth, 2107. Verrocchio, Life-size 
Figure of a Child, 1,200. Bernini, Cardinal Gian 
Carlo Medici, 2801. ; Cardinal Rospigliosi, 2001. ; 
Prince Rospigliosi, 1301. ; Princess Rospigliosi, 
2001. Baccio Bandinelli, Cosmo di Medici, 
2001. Francia, Mimo Rossi, 420]. Statuette 
of the Virgin and Child, French School, 4001. 
Marble Chimneypiece, Italian, fifteenth cen- 
tury, 300). Chimneypiece of White Istrian 
Stone, North Italian, fifteenth century, 150/. 
The companion portraits of Count and Countess 
Gozzadini mentioned last week fetched 1,3001. 
Other pictures were : Van Dyck, Portrait of a 
Cardinal, 4001. Andrea Solario, Christ bound 
toa Column, 140]. C. Auberger, Portrait of a 
Man, in red dress and black cap, 1201. Palma 
Vecchio, Portrait of a Lady, wearing a green 
headdress, 135). B. Parentino, Music, an 
allegorical group, and A Group of Charlatans 
{a pair), 4001. Guardi, Set of Six Views of 
Venice, 160). Bronzino, Eleonora of Toledo, 
4301. 

The following pictures, sold by the same firm 
on the 31st ult., were the property of the late 
Sir H. Bedingfeld: Edward VI., in black dress 
and cap, anonymous, 1,680). Holbein, The 
Duke of Buckingham, 567/. Van Dyck, 
Waller the Poet, 8401. ; Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Arundel, and his Grandson, 504/. ; Countess 
of Arundel, 1411. 

The following pictures belonged to Earl de 
Grey: L. Boilly, Children in a Cart drawn bya 
Dog, 3571. KF. Snyders, A Concert of Birds, 
1681. Six Panels for Mural Decoration, School 
of Watteau, 483/. 

The most notable prices of the day were, how- 
ever, realized by three works, the property of 
Mr. E. F. Milliken, of New York: Rembrandt, 
Portrait of an Old Woman, 5,7751. Velasquez, 
The Grapeseller, 2,6251. J. M. W. Turner, 
Dunstanborough Castle, morning, after a storm, 
861l. 

The remaining works were from various col- 
lections. Drawings: Romney, Lady Hawmil- 
ton, head, 94). J. Russell, A Lady, in blue 
and white dress, 2941.; A Young Girl, carry- 
ing a bowl of goldfish, 57/. Pictures: Rae- 
burn, A Gentleman, in dark coat, with white 
stock, 241].; A Gentleman, in blue coat, seated, 
holding his hat, 220/.; A Gentleman, in green 
coat, seated, right arm on back of chair, 1311. ; 
Mr. Macdonald of Clan Ronald, 1051. Colvin 
Smith, Sir Walter Scott, 3464. W. Kalf, A 
Vase, a Goblet, Fruit, and other Objects on a 
Table, 3787. Romney, A Young Girl, nursing 
&@ guinea-pig, 126/.; Sheridan, in blue dress, 
with yellow vest, 1051. R. Wilson, Lake Nemi, 
2101. P. Moreelse, A Lady, in black dress, hold- 
ing a fan, 1101. J. M. W. Turner, Crichton 
Castle, 2731. Gainsborough, A Lady, in 
lilac dress, 2311. J. Zoffany, The Drawing 
Lesson (the Palmer family), 1991. Early 
Flemish School, The Madonna nursing the Infant 
Saviour, a cathedral in the background, 8921. 
J. van Goyen, View over a Landscape, 1201. 
P. Mignard, Madame de Sévigné, 1151. ; Claire 
Clémence de Malle Brezé as Terpsichore, 1051. 
Verspronck, A Gentleman, in black dress, with 
flowing hair, 105/. A. van Ostade, Interior of 
an Alehouse, 3781. F. Guardi, A Coast Scene, 
2621. J. van Eyck, A Lady, in red dress, 
with white headdress, 126). J. Hoppner, A 
Lady, in white dress with blue sash, seated, 
2201. Sir P. Lely, Nell Gwyn, with a lamb, 
‘2831. Smith of Chichester, Raby Castle, 2411. 
_ The following drawings were sold on the 2nd 
inst. After Lawrence: Countess Grosvenor, 
‘by S. Cousins, 58/.; Master Lambton, by the 





same, 75/. After Van Huysum: A Fruit Piece, 
and A Flower Piece, by R. Earlom, 48I. 

Some old drawings were sold on the same 
day: A. Diirer, Study of Peasants, 105]. A. van 
Ostade, Interior of a Peasant’s House, 5401. 
Andrea del Sarto, Study of a Man carrying a 
Sack, 165/. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

YESTERDAY Messrs. Carfax & Co. opened to 
the press an exhibition of paintings and drawings 
by Mr. Wilson Steer, and bronzes and sculpture 
by Mr. J. H. M. Furse. 

Next Monday at the Woodbury Gallery may 
be seen an exhibition of pictures by the 
Australian artist Mr. Percy F. 8. Spence, with 
which will also be shown a series in oils and 
water colours, entitled ‘The King’s Ships,’ by 
Mr. Seppings Wright. 

At the Doré Gallery Mr. D, Fletcher- Watson 
has open, until the 14th, a show of drawings of 
interiors of the cathedrals of Spain, and of 
subjects in Normandy. 

THE annual summer exhibition of water- 
colours at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, begins 
next week. The private view is being held 


to-day. 
Mr. Hamitton Aipk’s sketches in Egypt, 
Greece, and Crete, now being shown at 


Leighton House, will be on view till the 
16th of June. 

An exhibition of cabinet pictures by Glasgow 
painters is open at Messrs. Clifford & Co.’s 
Gallery in the Haymarket. 

Messrs. CassELL’s Black-and- White Exhibi- 
tion, which includes this year several of the 
striking illustrations to ‘Living London,’ is 
now open at Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick Lane. 

Mr. E. Lowencarp has on view at 34, Old 
Bond Street, works of art, bronzes, and tapes- 
tries. 

Messrs. OsLER have on exhibition at their 
galleries in Oxford Street, till June 30th, 
various work in metal designed by Mr. Herbert 
Pepper. 

Wirt the change of presidents the London 
Sketch Club also makes a change of residence. 
Its two annual exhibitions, as well as its Friday 
evening meetings, between October and May, 
will still be in Bond Street, but henceforth at 
the Continental Gallery instead of the Modern 
Gallery. 

Some important acquisitions to the Louvre 
were announced at the last meeting (held a 
few days ago) of the Council. Not the least 
important of these is a sketch by R. P. Boning- 
ton, ‘Vue au Bord de la Mer.’ This artist is 
already represented in the Louvre by a well- 
known picture. Another notable addition con- 
sists of two portraits in one frame by Rouget, 
one of the most successful pupils of David. A 
picture of nature morte by Cervin will be par- 
ticularly welcome, as this artist has hitherto 
been unrepresented at the national museum ; 
this is the legacy of the late M. Lutz, whose 
fine collection was sold last week at the Hotel 
Drouot. A portrait of Vollon jeune, by Vollon 
himself, is the gift of M. Goldschmidt. 

A veERY interesting find is reported from 
Vienna. During the rebuilding of the house of 
an old-established firm of art dealers in Vienna 
a great roll of canvas was discovered among 
a heap of rubbish, which, on closer inspection, 
turned out to be three pictures by Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, who is known to have had 
personal relations with the grandfather of the 
present head of the firm. The pictures, which 
must have lain hidden for well-nigh thirty 
years, represent ‘Hera banishing Selene,’ ‘The 
Triumph of Amphitrite,’ and ‘ Bacchus and 
Ariadne’ (air, water, and earth), and are said to 
be excellent specimens of the painter’s art. The 
colouring, for which he was famous, is well 
preserved. 





ANOTHER valuable collection has found its 
way to America. The cabinet of Oriental coins 
which Yakoub Artin Pasha has been collecting 
for many years at Cairo is unique in its ample 
representation of the Arabic issues of all the 
dynasties that ruled Egypt, from the early 
Omayyad Caliphs to the Ottoman Turks, and 
includes over 900 gold coins of all periods. Had 
the British Museum been able to acquire it the 
national collection would have stood above that 
of the Bibliothéque at Paris in the completeness 
of the Egyptian series. The Museum, however, 
had no money for the purpose, and Artin 
Pasha’s cabinet will now enrich the Museum of 
Science and Art of that enterprising foster- 
mother of archeology, the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Tue Yorkshire Archeological Society have 
issued the programme for their annual excursion 
next Friday. This year Guisborough, Kirk- 
leatham, and Marske are to be visited. 








MUSIC 


we 


THE WEEK. 


CovENT GARDEN.—‘ Die Meistersinger’ ; ‘ Lucia.’ 
QUEEN’s HaLL.—Possart-Steauss Lyric Musical Festival. 


WacGneEr’s ‘ Die Meistersinger’ was given 
for the first time this season at Covent 
Garden yesterday week. A great perform- 
ance of this opera affords artistic enjoy- 
ment of the highest kind. ‘Tristan’ may 
be, and to our thinking is, more wonderful ; 
but in reference to that work the term 
‘‘ enjoyment” is ill suited; it is a hothouse 
production, and marvellous of its kind. In 
‘Die Meistersinger ’ there are many touches 
of human nature that make the whole 
work kin. At the performance in question 
Madame Suzanne Adams as Eva was intel- 
ligent, but cold, while Herr Kraus as 
Walther sang well, though his voice is not of 
sympathetic quality ; as actor he was unro- 
mantic. Herr van Rooy impersonated Hans 
Sachs with dignity, bringing out, however, 
the sentimental rather than the rough, out- 
spoken side of the shoemaker’s character ; 
and Mr. David Bispham gave his usual 
finished picture of Beckmesser. The 
orchestral playing under Herr Lohse’s con- 
ductorship was sluggish. 

Wagner scotched Italian opera of the old 
school, but he did not killit. The ‘ Rigo- 
letto’ performances at Covent Garden this 
season have been brilliant, while on Wed- 
nesday evening Donizetti’s ‘Lucia’ drew a 
large audience. Mlle. Regina Pacini made 
her début in the title réle. She has a voice 
not very powerful, but of pleasing quality 
and of great flexibility. She sang extremely 
well, and was received with great enthu- 
siasm. Signor Caruso, as Edgardo, satisfied 
all demands. Signor Mancinelli conducted. 

The first two performances of the Possart- 
Strauss lyric musical festival at the Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoon and Monday 
evening (May 3lst and June 2nd) were 
devoted to Byron’s ‘ Manfred’ and Tenny- 
son’s ‘Enoch Arden’ respectively. At the 
first Schumann’s music was given under the 
direction of Herr Richard Strauss. It would, 
of course, have been more natural to hear 
Byron’s dramatic poem in the original 


version, as it has been given here 
in London by Mr. Charles Fry, the 
well-known reciter, and also with 


Schumann’s music; an opportunity, how- 
ever, was afforded of hearing Herr von 
Possart, Intendant of the royal theatres of 
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Munich, who enjoys no little celebrity in 
his own country as actor and reciter, and it 
soon became apparent that he is well worthy 
of his reputation. He declaimed the lines 
with dignity and power, with quiet, care- 
fully elaborated gesture. To the right 
and to the left of him were ladies and 
gentlemen representing the human and 
superhuman beings introduced by the poet. 
It seems as if by the help of screens these 
dramatis persone might have been made 
really to appear and disappear; the mere 
getting up and sitting down again somewhat 
disturbed the illusion which the reciter 
created by his dramatic bearing. The 
changes of voice were, however, welcome. 
There was something in the strange poem, 
this ‘‘ piece of fantasy,’’ which evidently 
appealed to Schumann’s nature. His over- 
ture is most impressive. It is a striking 
tone-picture, in which the gloom of the poem 
and the restless mind of Manfred himself 
are powerfully depicted ; in the incidental 
music a lyrical mood prevails. The brief 
choral Requiem at the close is an addition 
of the composer’s. The music was con- 
ducted by Herr Strauss with marked sim- 
plicity, but genuine effect. 

Monday evening, as mentioned, was de- 
voted to ‘Enoch Arden,’ and in his recita- 
tion of the poem Herr von Possart again 
displayed gifts of a high order. There was 
no ranting, no exaggeration, either in speech 
or action; he brought out the pathos of 
the story in a vivid manner, and yet 
with wonderful restraint; the death scene 
was a triumph of elocution. The announce- 
ment that incidental music, specially written 
for Herr von Possart by Herr Strauss, would 
be performed, excited legitimate curiosity, 
for at the present moment the latter is 
the most noted and the most notable of 
German composers; moreover, he was to 
play it himself on the pianoforte, for 
which it was written, although, we fancy, 
he had an orchestra in his mind at 
the time. There are some who enthu- 
siastically admire his tone-poems, while 
others consider that he is pursuing a wrong 
path—that realism plays too large a part 
in his art-scheme; but all recognize his 
intellectual gifts and the power with which 
he handles the orchestra. In the ‘Enoch 
Arden’ pianoforte music he not only 
deprives himself of one of his striking 
means of producing effect, but he has 
assigned to his art quite a subordinate 
position. Recitation with music is always 
more or less unsatisfactory ; as a rule each 
is in the other’s way. Herr Strauss seems, 
at any rate, to have found the best 


method of combining the two. The 
varying moods of the poem are not 
only reflected in the music, but the 


latter is intellectual as well as emotional. 
Representative themes are introduced, 
not in a crude, mechanical way, as is the 
wont of composers who, in employing 
Wagner’s system, flatter themselves that 
they have caught something of his genius, 
but forming the subject-matter from which 
all the music is evolved. The wonder 
of it lies in its beauty and simplicity; 
until, indeed, it is examined it is difficult to 
realize the skill displayed. The art is con- 
cealed ; the music sounds like an improvisa- 
tion. And not only is great restraint shown 
in it, but the modest quantity is a striking 





feature. The composer’s power of thematic 
development is almost unlimited, yet in thus 
saying much in a few notes he has perhaps 
given a higher proof of his great talent than 
in the most elaborate of his great orchestral 
works. It is for that reason that we have 
dwelt at some length on incidental music 
which may seem at first sight of minor 
importance. Herr Strauss played with 
admirable taste and feeling; not as a mere 
pianist, but as a musician. 

At the third concert, on Wednesday even- 
ing, Herr Strauss conducted his three tone- 
poems: ‘Don Juan,’ ‘Tod und Verklirung,’ 
and ‘Till Eulenspiegel.’ Not one of these 
works was new to London, but to hear them 
under the composer’s direction was interest- 
ing, and by its rendering of the difficult 
music the Queen’s Hall orchestra won 
golden opinions. Herr Strauss is a strong 
man. He has, of course, been influenced by 
Wagner, but he is working on the lines of 
Berlioz and Liszt, trying to widen the sphere 
of instrumental music. In the earlier part 
of ‘Tod und Verklirung,’ for want of a 
written programme, we seem to be listening 
to a drama in an unfamiliar language ; 
by means of the varying tones of the 
orchestra’s voice we can feel the nature of 
the varying moods, but the why or where- 
fore of them is not clear. In the latter 
part the music satisfies, apart from any 
special meaning it may have, and then the 
broad, noble “ Transfiguration’ theme, the 
skilful development, and the splendid orches- 
tration reveal the composer’s sense of beauty 
and purely musical power. In what he 
has already composed there are such great 
moments that we almost feel as if we ought 
to trust even where we cannot clearly follow 
him and his aims. Herr Ernst von Possart 
recited poems by Heine with force and 
feeling. 








NEW MUSIC. 


From Messrs. Novello we have received 
Nos. 58 and 60 of their ‘‘Music Primers,” 
which -will be found most serviceable. The 
former, Harmonisation of Melodies, by J. E. 
Vernham, may appear formal and tedious to 
trained musicians, but to those who have no 
natural musical gift a few plain rules and hints, 
enabling them to harmonize simple melodies 
correctly and effectively, will be welcome. The 
second, Five-Part Harmony, by Dr. F. E. 
Gladstone, supplies what is much needed by 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Music at the principal universities—i.e., good 
examples of harmony in five parts. At the 
end of each chapter is an exercise to work out, 
and the various solutions are added at the 
close of the volume. 

Of vocal music we note The Spider and the 
Fly, cantata for junior schools and classes, 
words by Shapcott Wensley, composed by 
Frederick Bridge, the music of which is par- 
ticularly fresh, bright, and suitable for young 
folk ; the vocal parts are written in sol-fa as 
well as in ordinary notation.—The Lay of the 
Brown Rosary, dramatic cantata, by A. von 
Ahn Carse, is the work of a young composer 
who has talent, but who for the present is in 
the imitative period; he aims high, and in 
time he may justify that ambition. The words 
have been adapted from Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s poem bearing the same title, and 
in selecting it Mr. Carse showed zeal rather 
than discretion. — Killiecrankie, the Burial 
March of Dundee, ballad for tenor solo, chorus, 
and orchestra, music by J. A. Moonie, so far 
as it can be judged from a vocal score, con- 





tains clever, picturesque, and effective writing, 
—Champagnerlied, for tenor solo, male chorus, 
and orchestra, by Heinrich Hofmann, Op. 17, 
is short, sound, bright, and grateful to the 
singers, @ work such as one would indeed 
expect from a composer of Hofmann’s reputa.- 
tion. The poem is by Count Strachwitz, and 
the English translation by G. E. Troutbeck,— 
Lift my Spirit up to Thee, by A. C. Mackenzie, 
a fine, expressive song for soprano and tenor, 
is taken from the composer’s ‘ Eighteen Songs’ 
(Opp. 17 and 31).—The British King, words by 
Harold Begbie, composed by A. A. Needham, 
is a taking song with an ear-catching melody ; 
the music has in it a quaint, merry ring. 

Of pieces for organ we mention three numbers 
(Nos. 20, 21, and 23) of ‘* The Recital Series of 
Original Compositions for the Organ,” edited 
by E. H. Lemare: a Minuet, by Myles B, 
Foster, of genial character ; a Fantasy- Prelude, 
by Charles Macpherson, interesting and out of 
the common; and a Fantasia of considerable 
merit by W. Wolstenholme. —Among ‘‘ Original 
Compositions for the Organ,” No. 295 is a 
smoothly written, expressive Contemplation, by 
H. A. Wheeldon, while No. 60 of ‘‘ Organ 
Arrangements,” edited by George C. Martin, is 
the Andante (or ‘Pilgrims’ March,’ as it is 
termed) from Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ Sym- 
phony, arranged by E. T. Chipp, a movement 
which lends itself well to such treatment.— 
Reference has already been made to The Village 
Organist, a series which is most useful to 
organists of moderate attainments or possessing 
instruments of limited resources, and of which 
we have received Nos. 25-30. 

Violin and pianoforte music includes a Sonata 
in G by Haydn, an interesting transcription by 
the composer himself of his fine Quartet, Op. 77, 
No. 20 of ‘*A Modern School for the Violin,” 
edited by August Wilhelmj and James Brown. 
—Book 9 of ‘*The Junior Violinist” con- 
tains Mozart’s original Sonata in E minor for 
the same instruments, a work simple in appear- 
ance, but of dignified character.—Réverie, by 
M. Fallas Shaw, is melodious, pleasing, and not 
commonplace.— The opening of a Cradle Song, 
by W. H. Bell, has tenderness and charm ; the 
middle section, however, is made, not inspired. 
—An Air de Ballet with Intermezzo, by Theophil 
Wendt, is pleasing, though perhaps the desire 
to escape from the commonplace is occasionally 
somewhat too obvious.—We may here mention 
a short, expressive Elégie for violoncello and 
pianoforte, by H. Waldo Warner. 

Of pianoforte music we have Chanson de 
Matin and Intermezzo, by Edward Elgar, both 
transcriptions, presumably by the composer, 
the first of which is quaint and melodious ; the 
second is merely an excerpt from the fine 
‘Orchestral Variations,’ Op. 36.—Air de Ballet, 
by Percy Pitt, another composer’s transcription, 
has a melody of common character, enhanced 
by interesting harmonies and piquant rhythm. 
— Waltz, arranged by F. H. Cowen from his 
cantata ‘The Sleeping Beauty,’ is light and 
pleasing, though as a solo somewhat long.—Six 
Christmas Pieces, Op. 72, by Mendelssohn, well 
phrased and fingered by A. Rosenkranz, is pro- 
vided with an interesting historical preface by 
F. G. Edwards. 

Messrs. Augener & Co. send us Suite Nor- 
végienne (A Day in the Mountains), score, 
Op. 22, by G. Borch, which consists of a dainty, 
picturesque series of musical tone-poems. The 
scoring, for comparatively small orchestra, 1s 
lucid and delicate. All four movements are 
short. Three pianoforte pieces (Nocturne, 
Etude, Scherzo) by the same composer display 
both skill and refinement.—Nourmahal’s Song 
and Dance are two pianoforte pieces by Cole- 
ridge - Taylor, Op. 41. No. 1, charming and 


graceful, has the languor appropriate to an 
Eastern tone-picture. The second (the ‘Dance’) 
is characteristic, though less inspired. — A 
Mélodie Slave and Caprice Slave, for pianoforte, 
by Graham P. Moore, Op. 50, Nos. 1 and 2, 
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are light and showy, but the music is not of the 
composer’s best.—Six transcriptions of Japanese 
Melodies for the pianoforte, by Franklin 
Taylor, are clever and interesting. The 
melodies of the Far East thus clothed in 
modern harmonic dress would probably sound 
strange to a genuine Japanese. — A Jugend- 
Album, Op. 39, by Tschaikowsky, edited by O. 
Thiimer, contains small pieces by a great com- 
poser. They are twenty-four in number, and, 
after the manner of Schumann, all are provided 
with superscriptions. Some of them are tame, 
but in others are to be recognized the charm, 
pathos, and individuality by which Tschai- 
kowsky’s best art -work is distinguished, 
as, for example, in the first and last (‘ Morning 
Prayer’ and ‘In Church’), the ‘ Russian 
Song,’ the quaint ‘The Peasant plays his 
Accordion,’ and also ‘The Hurdy-Gurdy Man.’ 
—A Scéne Polonaise for violin and piano, by 
Emile Sauret, Op. 47, No. 3, is somewhat long, 
but the music is skilful and animated; the 
writing, moreover, for both instruments isattrac- 
tive.—A Sonata in p for ’cello, by B. Galuppi, 
with an excellent accompaniment worked out 
from the original bass by Carl Schroeder, will 
attract performers on the ’cello who take interest 
in good music of the past. 

Mr. Charles Woolhouse sends Das Veilchen 
(The Violet), by Clarisse Mallard. Mozart’s 
wonderful setting of Goethe’s poem makes it 
difficult to accept any other ; the song in ques- 
tion is, however, of pleasing simplicity. The 
composer has provided an excellent English 
version, excepting just at the close.—Until 
God’s Day, by Dudley Buck, is an able, expres- 
sive song for contralto voice ; the music shows 
artistic self-restraint. The pathetic poem is 
anonymous. 

From Mr, Alfred Lengnick we have Sonata 
for the Organ, No.1, in F, by W. Wolstenholme. 
This is a work which displays both skill and 
earnest thought; the thematic material has 
character, and there is organic development. 
The composer, by using themes from the open- 
ing Allegro in the slow movement and in the 
Finale, establishes an inter-connexion which pro- 
motes a feeling of unity. Theexpressive Andante, 
even at first hearing, makes a ready appeal ; 
the other two more recondite movements re- 
quire close attention before their real merit is 
revealed. By the same composer there are 
three other pieces: a Grand wel a Concert 
Overture, and a Melody. The first two possess 
individuality, and they are admirably written 
for the instrument. The third is expressive ; 
the middle section is interesting, both as regards 
rhythm and harmony. 

Messrs. Enoch forward Summertime, a song 
cycle by Landon Ronald, which is suitable for 
a light tenor voice and contains much music 
that falls pleasantly on the ear, yet does not 
sink deep into the heart ; the ‘ Evening’ section 
is particularly graceful. Certain connecting 
bars are to be omitted when the songs are sung 
separately.— A Thought, A Memory, and Love, 
three songs by Edna Rosalind Park, are of 
light, fairly attractive character.—Fame, words 
and music by William Wallace, is impassioned, 
but it lacks spontaneity and genuine feeling. — 
Go, Heart, to thy Saviour, by Charles Willeby, 
contains a strong dramatic passage on p. 4, but 
the rest of the music is not dignified enough for 
Wedderburn’s sacred poem.—Where Delia is, 
by William H. Speer, is quaint and pleasing, 
though not strong in invention. 








Musical Gossiy, 


M. Racumaninorr’s Second Concerto in c 
minor for pianoforte and orchestra was produced 
for the first time in London at the fifth Phil- 
harmonic Concert of Thursday, May 29th, under 
the direction of Dr. Cowen. It is a work of 
high interest. The opening Moderato appears, 
at first hearing, the least characteristic of the 
three movements. The Adagio, in © major— 





the key, by the way, selected by Beethoven for 
the middle movement of his c minor Concerto 
—is of dreamy poetical character, while in the 
Finale there is much effective writing, and a 
second subject of marked breadth and beauty. 
The solo part was admirably played by M. 
Sapellnikoff. 

Herr KvusBetik made his first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon, 
when he had the support of his Bohemian 
orchestra from Prague, conducted by Herr 
Oscar Nedbal. The violinist’s fine and correct 
technique was advantageously displayed in Wil- 
helmj’s arrangement of Paganini’s Concerto in p 
major, the cadenza chosen being the very diffi- 
cult one by M. Emile Sauret, and it was 
executed in faultless style. In a Bach Aria 
and Beethoven’s Romance in c Herr Kubelik 
showed that his powers of expression are 
increasing. He also included in his programme 


Chopin’s Nocturne in pb flat minor and 
Wieniawski’s ‘Carnaval Russe.’ The orchestra 
played Smetana’s symphonic poem ‘Aus 


Bohmens Hain und Flur,’ fourth of the 
‘Mein Vaterland’ cycle, and two of Dvordk’s 
‘Slavic Dances,’ with notable animation, but 
some roughness of tone. 

Mk. Fritz KREIster made his second appear- 
ance at the final Richter Concert on Monday 
evening, when he was again heard to great 
advantage in Max Bruch’s e Minor Concerto. 
The music was interpreted with great depth of 
feeling. The brilliancy of his technique was 
displayed later in the evening in Paganini’s 
‘“‘Non piit mesta” Variations. Dr. Richter 
obtained from his band a strong and satisfying 
performance of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony. The 
rest of the programme was devoted to Wagner. 

Mr. Davin BispHam gave his first (postponed) 
recital on Monday afternoon. The programme 
included songs by Mozart, Bach, Schubert, 
Franz—a composer whose Lieder are seldom 
heard in the concert-room—and Loewe. Mr. 
Bispham sang most artistically. He gave a 
highly finished and dramatic rendering of the 
‘Edward,’ but in his encore, Schubert’s ‘ Hark, 
hark the Lark,’ there was Italian rather than 
German colouring. 

HERMANN Goetz's comic opera ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew,’ produced at Mannheim in 1874, 
and introduced into this country by the late 
impresario Carl Rosa, was performed on Mon- 
day and Tuesday at the Guildhall School of 
Music by the pupils of the opera class. The 
selection of such an opera deserves high com- 
mendation ; it is a clever and most delightful 
work, and it has been unduly neglected. 
The performance was excellent. Miss Carrie 
Tubb and Mr. Henry J. Corner, who imperso- 
nated Katharine and Petruchio, have good 
voices and used them well. Mr. Ernest Ford 
conducted ably, while everything went smoothly 
under the stage management of Mr. Hugh Moss. 


Or M. Raoul Pugno and M. Dohndnyi, who 
gave interesting and successful concerts, the one 
at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, the other at St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon, we shall 
have something to say next week. 

WE congratulate Mrs, Alicia Adelaide Need- 
ham, who has won the first prize of{100/. in the 
competition instituted by the Earl of Mar’s 
March Song committee. The spirited words of 
her song are by Mr. Harold Begbie, and it will 
be sung at the Coronation concert at the Albert 
Hall next Wednesday. The second and third 
prizes (501. and 25/.) have been divided between 
Dr. Charles Vincent, poem by Florence Hoare ; 
Dr. F. Sawyer, words by the composer; Mr. 
Myles B. Foster, poem by Helen M. Burnside ; 
and Mr. H. M. Higgs, poem by ‘‘ Fritz.” 
Nearly three hundred manuscripts were sent 
in. The adjudicators were Sir F. Bridge and 
Messrs. J. Coward and J. M. Rogan. 


ScuHumann’s ‘Carneval’ has been scored for 
orchestra by Messrs. Glazounoff, Rimsky-Korsa- 





koff, and Liadoff, and in this form it has been 
performed as an accompaniment to dancing on 
the stage. The names of the composers offer a 
guarantee that the transcription is cleverly 
effected, but we regret with Le Ménestrel that 
the public applauded ‘‘ cette tentative d’un gofit 
déplorable.”’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Mon. Mr. Heinrich Meyn’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Mr. Henry Such’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— Miss F. Shaw’s Vocal Recital, 8 30, Bechstein Hall. 
—  Foldesy, ’Cello Recital, 8 30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tves. Pugno’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Miss E. Marsh's Concert, 3 30, Steinway Hall. 

— Coronation Concert, 8.30, Albert Hall. 

_ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvurs. Tschaikowsky Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 

- Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Far. Herr Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Pugno’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Mr. F. Upton’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 

_ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 
THE WEEK. 


CoronetT.—‘ Maud,’ Comédie en Trois Actes. 
Prévost.—‘ La Princesse de Bagdad,’ en Trois Actes. 
Alexandre Dumas, fils. 

IMPERIAL.—‘ Un Monsieur et une Dame,’ Comédie en 
Un Acte. Par Duvert et Lauzanne. —‘ Ma Cousine,’ 
Comédie en Trois Actes. Par Henri Meilhac. 


Looxrne at the programme at the Coronet 
Theatre and finding the name of M. Marcel 
Prévost associated with a piece called 
‘Maud,’ a Frenchman might be pardoned 
for assuming that the brilliant and not too 
scrupulous depicter of manners allegedly 
Parisian had selected London for the pre- 
sentation of anew comedy. No such work as 
‘Maud’ appears opposite M. Prévost’s name 
in dramatic registers or annals. Investi- 
gations, should he think it worth while to 
prosecute such, would disclose one of the 
most curiously characteristic traits of Eng- 
lish life. Nota bit better, in spite of our 
sanctimonious assumptions, are we than our 
neighbours—well is it for us if we are no 
worse. We stand aghast at names, but are 
not in the least afraid of things. ‘ Maud,’ 
then, is just ‘Les Demi-Vierges’ renamed. 
A word such as demi-vierge, which is 
presumably a coinage of the author, 
shocks our censure out of its propriety. 
As a title of a play it is—oh, fie!—not 
to be tolerated; and once when, in course 
of the dialogue, the word demi -vierge 
occurs, a still more incomprehensible 
term, demi-vertu, has to be substituted. 
This specimen of English squeamishness 
is enough to rouse laughter, Homeric or 
Rabelaisian as the case may be. We are 
not upholding the use of demi-vierge. It 
is not a pretty word, but what it is used to 
characterize is not a pretty thing. We reject 
the word, and fashionable London flocks to 
see the piece which introduces it. It is 
always thus with us. Years ago, when we 
were faced with the word cocotte, we trans- 
lated it into horse-breaker, and pretty horse- 
breakers became familiar on our stage. 
Euphemisms of the sort are necessary if we 
are to preserve our gravity in our pharisaical 
affectations of superiority. Meanwhile the 
demi-vierge is or has been installed in our 
midst. We watch her coquetting with the 
country gentleman she seeks to entrap, 
according her lover in secret such caresses 
as should neither be seen nor discussed, 
and resorting to falsehood to escape the 
brute violence they were calculated to pro- 
voke. We are no more posing as censors of 
exhibitions such as are afforded than as 
apologists for them. Our real quarrel is 


Par Marcel 
Par 
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with English hypocrisy and with the ostrich- 
like proceedings that are accepted as con- 
cealment. Madame Hading played Maud 
de Vouvre in a manner that preserved some 
of the malign allurement and minimized the 
indecency. Such are her personal graces that 
one forgot how odious is the part she pre- 
sents, and took her for a young woman torn 
between two lovers, one of them a desirable 
but unloved suitor, the other an adored 
detrimental. Her performance is all in the 
play that gives the representation a claim 
as art. Around her were the pale sisterhood 
of the demi-vierges and the cohort of pro- 
fessed corruptors. In presence of these 
things it is difficult to avoid crying out with 
Lear, ‘‘Give me an ounce of civet, good 
apothecary, to sweeten my imagination.’ 

The part of Lionnette in Dumas’s fantastic 
and not too successful ‘ Princesse de Bagdad’ 
reveals in Madame Hading gifts higher 
than any with which she has been credited. 
Her good looks are among the best of her 
possessions, but her acting at the close of 
the first act and during the second was 
admirable. On the first production, Janu- 
ary 3lst, 1881, at the Théitre Francais, 
Madame Croizette was the heroine, M. 
Febvre the husband, and M. Worm, the 
lover. The production was, however, a 
failure. It is now first seen in London, 
where it is not likely to take root. 

Though put forward as a novelty, ‘Un 
Monsieur et une Dame,’ by two all-but-for- 
gotten dramatists, Frédéric Auguste Duvert 
and Adolphe Théodore de Lauzanne de 
Voux-Roussel, dates back to 1841, in the 
May of which year it was given at the 
Vaudeville by Arnal and Suzanne Brohan, 
mother of the more celebrated Madeleine. 
It had for so unpretending a piece a re- 
markable success, and was translated 
into English under the voluminous title 
‘A Lady and a Gentleman in a Peculiarly 
Perplexing Predicament,’ the part of the 
gentleman being taken by the younger 
Mathews. The idea, anticipated in ‘ Sourd, 
ou l’Auberge Pleine,’ shows the casual en- 
counter over supper of a man and a woman 
whom the hostess assumes to be man and 
wife, and locks up for the night in the same 
bedroom. Out of the imaginary division 
of the room into twosections, andthe attempts 
to rest upon chairs, some moderately amus- 
ing scenes are obtained. To these Madame 
Réjane, looking very attractive in her anti- 
quated costume, M. Gaston Dubosc, and 
Madame Daynes Grassot as the innkeeper, 
did full justice. A lavish display of limb is 
scarcely characteristic of the epoch, but 
apparently delighted the admirers of the 
actress. 

In ‘Ma Cousine,’ one of the latest and 
best pieces of Meilhac, Madame Réjane 
is seen to more advantage. Here also she is 
greatly daring in the exhibition of her 
charms. She delivers with remarkable 
vivacity the happy lines assigned her. A 
large measure of the fascination she exer- 
cises results from the joyousness and 
animal spirits of her impersonations and 
an apparent bonhomie, if such a term is 
susceptible of a feminine application. Her 
popularity at least is unmistakable. In this 
case also the support afforded her was 
excellent. 














Bramatic Gossiy. 


THE revival at Her Majesty’s on Monday of 
‘Twelfth Night’ preserved all the principal 
features of the original caste. It was for one 
week only, and the work is to be forthwith 
withdrawn to make room for The Merry Wives 
of Windsor,’ in which Miss Ellen Terry and 
Mrs. Kendal will appear on Tuesday. On 
Saturday, the 14th, ‘Twelfth Night’ will be 
played again, and on Saturday, the 2Ist, 
* Trilby.’ 

‘Mrs. Hamiiton’s SILENce,’ adapted from 
the German of Herr Felix Philippi, and pro- 
duced a week or two ago in the country, has 
been played during the week at the Grand 
Theatre, Fulham. Mrs. Kendal’s performance 
of a woman of sixty-five attracted attention, 
but the play seems too sombre to find its way 
to Central London. 


‘THe Grass Wipow,’ by Mrs. Madeleine 
Lucette Ryley, produced at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre on Tuesday, after a few preliminary 
representations in Eastbourre, is a not wholly 
satisfactory farce in three acts. It has one or 
two droll scenes and some whimsical dialogue, 
but is, as a whole, dull as well as extravagant. 
Miss Grace Lane, Miss Joan Burnett, and 
Messrs. Paul Arthur, H. Reeves Smith, William 
Wyes, John Le Hay, and Cosmo Stuart gave it a 
fair interpretation. 

*A WoopEN WeEppING’ is the title, rather 
perplexing to Englishmen, of a curtain-raiser 
extracted by Mr. Rupert Hughes froma story by 
Mathilde Serao, and produced, with ‘ The Grass 
Widow,’ at the Shaftesbury. It has a not un- 
sympathetic plot, but is anything rather than a 
model of construction. 


‘Mrs. Dane’s DEFENCE’ was revived on 
Thursday at Wyndham’s Theatre with the 
original cast. 


‘ Lorp or HIs Hovss,’ a new comedy in three 
acts, by Mr. George P. Hawtrey, will be produced 
on Thursday, the 12th inst., at the Comedy 
Theatre. The cast will include Mrs. Calvert, 
Miss Nina Boucicault, Mr. Fred Kerr, and Mr. 
E. O'Neill. Mr. Hawtrey will have no part in 
his own piece, but will play in Mr. Gayer 
Mackay’s ‘ Just a Man’s Fancy,’ which will also 
be given. 

THE cast with which ‘ Love in Idleness’ is 
played at Terry’s Theatre is weak indeed beside 
that with which the piece was first given. The 
piece accordingly, though but six years old, 
conveys the idea of having aged. 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL, who is now in Eng- 
land, announces that she will return in August 
to America, when she will produce new plays by 
Mr. E. F. Benson and by Sudermann. The 
latter has been translated in America. 

To-NnIGHT witnesses the close of Mr. Bourchier’s 
season at the Garrick and the production of 
‘The Bishop’s Move’ of Mrs, Craigie and Mr. 
Murray Carson. On Monday Madame Bern- 
hardt will appear in ‘ Francesca da Rimini.’ 


THE death is announced of one of the oldest 
of French actors, M. Maubant, at the age of 
eighty-one, at Courbevoie. He entered when 
very young at the Thédtre Francais, and was a 
conspicuous figure in dramatic circles for nearly 
half a century. He became a sociétaire in 1852, 
and was especially noteworthy in tragedy. His 
most celebrated creations were those of Danton 
in ‘Charlotte Corday,’ of the Comte d’Ars in 
‘Le Lion Amoureux,’ of the Inquisiteur in 
‘Galilée,’ of Ruy Gomez in ‘ Hernani,’ and of 
Charlemagne in ‘ La Fille de Roland.’ Maubant 
retired from the Comédie Frangaise on the Ist 
of January, 1889, and had since then lived a 
very retired life. 





7 CorRESPONDENTS.—E. G. A.—H. S.—C. N.—F. J. M.— 


.—W. F. R.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communic: tions. 





MESSRS. BELL’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application, 


VOL. IX. NOW READY, 3s. €d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT, DD, 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT, 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LECKY, M P. 
To be completed in 11 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
{ Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 ready, 
Vol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, the 

EXAMINER, the SPECTATOR, and the JNTELLI- 
GENCER. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, lis. net. 


’ 

The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.” With 80 Illustrations. 

‘That the volume supplies a need of the moment there 
can be no doubt whatever, and if asked, as one often is, to 
recommend books on the subject, we should certainly name 
this first.””— Connoisseur. 

‘* This is a most useful, interesting, and reliable book.” 

Daily Chronicle, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON L., in- 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

tions, Maps, and Plans. 

‘* Mr. Rose has achieved the honour of having written 
the best Life of Napoleon that bas yet appeared. His 
acquaintance with the period of which he writes is only 
equalled by that possessed by Lord Acton. No higher 
praise is possible. The maps, plans, and illustrations have 
been admirably selected, and will be keenly appreciated by 
all readers of these deeply interesting volumes...... Owing to 
the appearance of Lord Rosebery’s work on Napoleon, 
special interest attaches to Mr. Rose’s ae ~~ ~~ 

wardian, 


With numerous I]lustra- 


2 vols. small 4to, 17. 1s. net each. 


The TOWER of LONDON. By Lord 
RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. With 80 
Photogravures and 28 Halt-Tone Illustrations and a 
Coloured Frontispiece. 

‘*The book will probably bold its own for some time to 
come as the best popular history of the famous = 
imes. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. By 


REGINALD AIRY, B A., late Queen’s Scholar at West- 
minster School. Witb 51 Illustrations. 
(Great Public Schools. 


Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


GERARD DOU. By W. Martin, 


Litt D. Translated from the Dutch by CLARA BELL. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
[Great Masters Series, 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 


With 157 Illustrations. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


UNIFORM WITH THE MINIATURE EDITION OF 
THE ‘ODES OF KKATS.’ 
16mo, printed in red and black, 1s. 6d. net each ; also in limp 
leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 
Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZ- 
— Decorated and Illustrated by R. Anning 

ell. 


ISABELLA and the EVE of ST. 


AGNES. By JOHN KEATS. Decorated and Illus 
trated by R. Anning Bell. 


MINIATURE SERIES OF 
PAINTERS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net each; or in 
limp leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. pet each. 


BURNE-JONES. WA’ ; 
VE Z. | HO HUNT. 
FRA ANGELICO. | HOLBEIN. 
ROMNEY | EELS. 
HOGARTH. GAINSBOROUGH. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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W. M. VOYNICH announces an EXHIBITION of 157 UNKNOWN and ) 
LOST BOOKS (Fifteenth to Seventeenth Century) at his Office, 
1, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, open DAILY between 10 and 6, from 
JUNE 12 to JULY 20. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE (containing 26 Plates) of Books on view, 
2s. 6d. post free. 

APPENDIX with Enlarged Reproduction of an Unknown Map relating to 
the Magellan Expedition, 2s. 6d. post free. [In press. 


CATALOGUES 


FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY BOOKS 


FOR SALE. 


| LIST I. 
Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 4 Plates, pp. 1-74, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 











} LIST Il. 
4 18 Plates, pp. 67-278, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


LIST III. 22 Plates, pp. 279-438, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


LIST IV. 23 Plates, pp. 439-514, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free, 


LIST V. 10 Plates, pp. 515-601, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


LIST VI. 5 Plates, pp. 603-739, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


LIST VII. 7 Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8vo. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 





INDEX of AUTHORS, TOWNS, PRESSES (1430), and PLATES, 


contained in LISTS I.-VL., by Miss F. C. WEALE, 2s. 6d. post free. 
Vol. I., comprising LISTS I-VI. and INDEX, in Library Binding by 
D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post free. 
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DAVID NUTT, 


57-59, LONG ACRE. 
—_—~——. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. Now 


Printed as he wrote them, and his Mother’s Unpublished Comedy : 
A Journey to Bath Edited by W. FRASER RAE. With an 
Introduction by Sheridan’s Great-Grandson, the MARQUIS of 
DUFFERIN and AVA. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. xI-318, cloth, 
uncut, net 10s. 6d. 


The ETHICAL TREATISES of 


BERACHYA, SON of RABBI NATRONAI HANAKDAN. Being 
the Compendium and the Masref now Edited for the first time from 
MSS. at Parma and Munich, with an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, oe &c., by HERMANN GOLLANCZ, M.A. ‘D.Litt. 
(Lond.). With 3 Facsimiles. Demy 8yo, lvii- 361, ix-153 pp. 
cloth, net 1. 1s. 

JEWISH WORLD.—“ We hail with intense satisfaction the superb 
edition of the ‘Ethical Treatises of R. Berachya,’ prepared in a 
sumptuous and scholarly manner by the Rabbi Dr. H. Gollancz. No 
one, unless he had had to work on single MSS., can sufficiently appre- 
ciate the difficulties which beset the path ofa conscientious and pains- 
a editor, and the more one knows of these difficulties the more 

me recognize the admirable way in which Dr. Gollancz has 
fulfilled his task. One of the pep sources of Berachya’s treatises 
turns out to be an old translation of Saadya’ ‘8 great philosophical work, 
happily found by Dr. Gollancz in a MS.at Munich. What enhances 
the scholarly value of the edition is, in the first place, the luminous 
and exhaustive introduction in 55 pages, in which all the questions 
connected with the life and activity of Kerachya are discussed at length, 
and the various theories concerning his origin, the date and place of 
activity, carefully examined, the dates sifted and the results placed on 
a firm basis, from which they will no more be disl rdged, although we 
might not agree with the author in all his deductions. The texts are 
rendered in an excellent English, so that also those who might find it 
somewhat difficult to tackle the Hebrew originals will be able to enjoy 
the contents of these treatises, applicable and instructive in modern 
times just as much as in those when Berachya conceived the idea of 
compiling them. ‘The notes elucidate many obscure passages. Dr. 
Gollancz has included in them detailed literary references to the 
sources of Berachya which he has primarily indicated in the introduc- 
tion, where he also established the chronology of his writings. ’ 


“THE BOOK OF THE MOMENT.” 


The RUIN of EDUCATION in 


IRELAND. By FRANK HUGH O’DONNELL. Demy 8v0, cloth, 
net 5s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ The passionate protest of an Irish Roman Catholic 
against the influence of the Roman Catholic priests and bishops over 
the lay education of the Irish people.” 

ENGLISH CHURCHMAN.—“ The publication of this very remark- 
able book will act like an explosion of dynamite in the ranks of the 
Irish and English Jesuits.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. O'Donnell has no difficulty in showing 
that the Catholic countries of the Continent would not tolerate a 
Catholic University of the kind the (Irish) bishops ask for.” 

RECORD.—“ Mr. O' Donnell writes as a Roman Catholic who can no 
longer see the financial and intellectual impoverishment of his country 
without protest.” 





PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


(THE MODERN HISTORY of a very OLD 
BOOK (1540), declared to be perfect at B.M., delivered the same 
hour to Auctioneers and Catalogued as imperfect, withdrawn by Owner. 
After waiting about two years it was offered in same room as imper- 
fect, and knocked down for 57/. After the lapse of about three years, 
to avoid a Writ, the two sheets abstracted were restored by Auctioneers. 


Robert White, Worksop. 





(NINTH SERIES.) 





fy Orss and QUERIES, 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


gor —Archbishops of Cyprus—‘: Bucks’’ and ‘“‘Good Fellows” in 
tepmother=Mother-in-Law—Gender of Nouns in German 
a Russian— Evolution of a Nose—Gavarni and Balloons— 
“Hateful ’’—William 1V.—‘“ Upwards of "—Shorthand in the Third 
Century—Sir George Duckett—‘“‘ Artlandish "—Ladyday 


Qu. es ee Fonts—Kindon—Latin Verses—Coat of Arms— 

rnold—San Sebastian, Spain—Sir F. Wronghead—Verses by 

0" ret Bishop Sanderson's Descendants—W: aldby Arms— 

‘ History of Mansell ’—Major Macdonald—Cerney Manor— Draper, 

M.P.—Terin—Spider Poison—Dixon and Atkin—‘ Stray Leaves’ — 
Jacobite Lines — Shropshire Place-names — ‘Gulliver’ Early 
Editions—Deserter ani Spy —Sea Beggars—Babington —Box Harry. 





REPLIES: —‘Aylwin’— Kourr and Spell — Whitsunday—Boon for 


Bookworms — Osorio Family — English Gladiators — “ England's 
darling "—Tennis—Autograph Cottage—Greek Epigram—Gordon 
Riots—Lady Nottingham — “ Duke’’—“ Flapper”: Anglo-Indian 


Slang—Rishop Kennett’s Father—‘‘Comically" — Pins and Pin- 
cushions — Rudyard —'The West Bourne — General Fawcett — 
* Paschal”: *‘ Pascue "—‘‘ Only too thankful "—Portraits of Early 
Lord Mayors—Brightwalton. 


NOTES ON BOOKS: — Lady Gregory’s 
‘Huchown ’—Reviews and Magazines. 


‘Cuchulain’ — Neilson’s 
Notices to Correspondents, 


The NUMBER for MAY 31 contains :— 


NOTES: :—Dibdin Bibliography —Bacon-~ Shakespeare Question—Praise 

‘'N. —Rossetti's * Ruggiero and Angelica "—Buckenham— 

‘Toad Folk-lore—‘Uneda” and Old Contributors to 

elegy on Kackgammon —Yttingaforda—‘‘ Wisdom” 
icus. 

QUERIES :—Dawaarn’s ‘ Builder's Price List ’—‘‘ Sixes and sevens "— 
Ellis—Euston Road — Talboys Pedigree—Alison’s Rectorial Address 
*«Cradel grsss’’"—Marks on Table Linen—Overland Route to India 
—Curious Bequest —Castle Carewe, prery —Aquarium Cartoons 
—Eccleston—‘ The Dirty Old Ma “The” as Part of Title— 
Cockade of George I.—Dr. es ry Rites’ —eressciniane Doors 
at Drury Lane—Anchoress Eva. 

REPLIES :—Unknown maanboral Pedigree—Inglis MSS. at Oxford— 
Genius and Insanity—Smallest Church in England—‘“‘In an in- 
teresting condition "—Golf—Portraits of Joanna Baillie—Source of 
the Seven Ages —‘‘Five o'clock tea” — Huxley and Darwin's 
Eulogies of the Bible—Book-Titles Changed—‘ Brod ”—Exhuma- 
tion of Henry IV.—Annunciation—Tedula, a Bird—R. Smith’s 
Library—Antwerp Cathedral—Doset Hall, Surrey—Duchy of Ber- 
wick—‘Olive’’: ** Olivaceous ’’—Kenyon’s Letters—RKene—Fashion 
in Language—‘ History of Ayder Ali Khan —ahotos's Ancestors — 
Greek Pronunciation— Sst. Bees — 
Parentage of Cesar Borgia—Stamp Collecting. 

NOTES ON BOOKS—Vizetelly’ s ‘Bluebeard '—Wheatley’s ‘How to 
— an Index ’"—‘ The Owens College Jubilee ’—‘ Scottish Art and 

rs.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


*a. Q’— 
in Ecclesias- 





-Published by John C, Francis, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NOW READY, AT AN EXCEPTIONALLY POPULAR PRICE, 
AN INVALUABLE WORK OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


To those visiting the various Historical and Picturesque Places in England and Wales, viz, : 


THE ABBEYS, CASTLES, AND ANCIENT 
HALLS OF ENGLAND AND WALES: 


Their Legendary Lore and Popular History. 
By JOHN TIMBS and ALEXANDER GUNN. 


The complete Work, which is sold only in a Set of Three Volumes, price 10s. 6d. net (the set), post free, 
lls, 6d, net, in medium 8vo, cloth, gilt top, comprises 


Vol. 1. THE SOUTH. Vol. 2. THE MIDLAND. Vol. 3. THE NORTH. 


The whole illustrated with Twelve fine Photogravure Plates. 


These Volumes contain a great deal of curious and valuable information ; a description is given of 
the most striking places of interest in each county, with such details of historical and legendary matter 
as tend to give additional interest to the traveller and antiquarian, 

This New Edition is printed on large paper, giving handsome margins, and is tastefully bound in 
cloth, Library style, gilt top. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE will be sent post free on application. 








London: FREDERICK WARNE & CO. and New York. 


‘AYLWIN,’ 
NOTES AND QUERIES, 


THIS DAY, JUNE 77, CONTAINS AN ARTICLE BY 
T. ST. E. HAKE, 
ON THE ACTUAL PROTOTYPES OF ‘AYLWIN,’ 








Price, free by post, 44d., of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 


MR. SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
NOW READY, SECOND THOUSAND, demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
FAactTsS ad COMMENTS. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 


| Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C.; and 7, 
Broad Street, Oxford. 





H E ATsAa:- NN & U Ga 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, _— 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Dra 


The ATHENALUM for May 31 contains Articles on 


MR. NORMAN on ALL the RUSSIAS. 

AN ONLOOKER’S NUTE-BOOK. 

The LAW and CONDITIONS of qo ee TRADES. 

The CHOUANS and the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

MR NEWMAN’S POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, 

NEW NOVELS :—The Prince of the ws Be aoa f Neville ; At Port 
Sunwich; A New Trafalgar; Seven Ladies and an Offer of Mar- 
riage ; The Tear Lg Kalee; Monsieur Martin; Will o’ the Wisp; 
The Viking Strai 

GERMAN oe TORY. and BIOGRAPHY. 

GUIDE-BOO. 

GENEALOGICAL LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The ‘Times’ History of the War; Sir 

harles Warren and Spion Kop; Lord Milner and South Africa ; 
Bibliography of Napoleon. f 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The SONG of the FALCON’; GOURJEAN BAY; 
GRAPHY. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 
RuvutTwHawnwasSla 
By 8. D, WILLIAMS, 

With Preface by ROSEMARY CRAWSHAY. 


“A remarkable essay.”—Saturday Review. 


LANDOR BIBLIO- 


A1zo— From her at 12, Warwick Road, Paddington, GRATIS. 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Astronomy and Natural History; Societies; 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—M. Benjamin Constant ; The Farnley Hall Collection at 
Messrs. Laurie’s ; ‘The Grafton Gallery ; Sale ; Gossi 

MUSIC :—Opera at Covent Garden; err niiemeaais Pianoforte 
Recital; Richter Concert; Mr. Hofmann’s oe Recital ; 
Coronation Music; Gossip; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—‘ There and Back ; Zaza’ at the Imperial —<¥ the Royalty ; 
‘Le Maitre de Forges’ ; Gossip. 


Meetings 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPH1HERIA, &c.), 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 
RRAlLway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
849. 


Established 1 CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


The ATHENA “3 Sor May 24 contains Articles on | 


MR. MURRAY’S BYRO 

CERVANTES’S EX EMPL! ARY ag TRANSLATED. 

A gore ys of WILLIA 

The LIFE of THOMAS CR! OMW1 ELL 

A MODERN CRITIC of LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Keys of the House: The Champion; The Frown 
of Majesty ; A Beautiful Rebel; The Siege of Lady Resolute ; The 
Lovers of Yvonne; The Princess Inez; A Modern Miracle 

THEOLOGICAL LIT ERATURE :—St. Luke the Prophet ; 
Faith and Hope ; A Historic View of the New Testament ; T 
Testament and the New Scholarship; The World before Abraham ; ; 
A Short History of Christianity. 

AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—The Epistles of Atkins ; The Call to Arms; 
A Guide to the rene beget College and its Jubilee ; Major 
Griffiths on N: Ce 
The Annual Register; ipive 1 Thousand Facts | Fancies ; Reprints. 


LIST of NEW BOOK 
ae — NOR “BAM” NOR “BITE” ; HOBSON’S CHOICE; 
A 


ALso— 





EPPs's COCOA, The most nutritious, 


EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and comforting. 


For breakfast and supper. 





RPPs's COCOA. 


EPPs's COCOA. With natural flavour only. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Two County Histories; Anthropological Notes ; ieties ; 


Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
—_ ARTS :—The Royal acehceny j Notes from Athens; Sales; 


‘ossip 
MUSIC :—The Oxford History of Music; Opera at Covent Garden ; 
Philharmonic Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Shakespeariana ; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA( q 
And INDIGESTION, 


And waa 2 Aperient for Delicate Constitations, 
es, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD' s MAGNESIA 


iia 
GOUT 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S 


LIST. 


—— 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HORACE 
HUTCHINSON. 


A FRIEND OF NELSON: 
A Story. 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘Peter Steele, the Cricketer,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


OA ome | story, simple in construction, but of thrilling 
interest.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 


The VARIETIES of RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: a Study in Human Nature. 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural Religion 
delivered at Edinburgh in 1901-1902. By 
WILLIAM JAMES, LL.D., &c., Corresponding 
Member of the Institute of France and of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. 8vo, 
12s. net, [On Tuesday next. 


The PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By LUCY 
DALE, late Scholar of Somerville College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SERIES. 


The TEACHING of HISTORY 
and CIVICS in the ELEMENTARY and the 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. By HENRY E. 
BOURNE, B.A. B.D., Professor in the College 
for Women, Western Reserve University, U.S. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, net, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE CORONATION 


is another link in the chain of His- 
tory. To those who wish to realize 
some of the earher links Mr. Elkin 
Mathews would draw attention to 
his new publication, 


A GUIDE TO THE 
BEST HISTORICAL 
NOVELS AND TALES 


By JONATHAN NIELD. 


Pott 4to, 5s, net. 


Some Eatracts from First Press Notices, 

“The book is both handy to consult and accu- 
rately compiled, It should have a place in every 
reference library.” —Scotsman, 

“An excellent work...... The ‘Quide’ has been 
well done—not only with care, but with intelligence 
and appreciation.” — Globe. 

“A highly suggestive and interesting book...... 
The list is exhaustive and intelligent...... An in- 
valuable guide.”— Daily Mail, 

“Only a special devotion to the historical novel 

».could have qualified him to lay such an 
omnivorous feast before the readers of the books 
he inventories...... A good work of reference; which 
quite probably includes everything that an intelli- 
gent boy is likely to enjoy.” 

Academy and Literature, 

“A very full and careful ‘ Guide.’ ” 

St, James’s Gazette. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST. 


NOW READY, crown 8yvo, with 60 Dearne by Claude E. 
Shepperson, price 3s. 62. 


THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. 


By Mrs. WIGGIN, 

Author of ‘ Eeneieres English Experiences,’ ‘ Penelope’ 8 Experiences 

cotland,’ ‘ Penelope’s Irish Experiences.’ 

val *A Ps story, full of genuine humour, a book for old and 
ung. 





NOT “A” BOOK, BUT “THE” BOOK OF THE CAT. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 
By AGNES REPPLIER. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 


By the Author of ‘ Essays in Idleness,’ ‘ Points of View,’ &c. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 


A BOOK AROUT CATS. 

Crown 8vo, 4 Full-Page and 17 Text Illustrations, tastefully bound. 
GUARDIAN.—‘“‘ A very few pages are enough to convince the appre- 
ciative reader that this is a book out of the common. Nota book, but 
THE book of the cat. 
ATHEN/EUM.—“ The volume before us may be commended to all 
cat-lovers, and contains much that will please them.’’ 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—* No writer with whom we are 
acquainted exhibits more sympathetic insight into, more discriminat- 
ing appreciation of, cat-nature than does this lady, whose restrained 
humour makes her pages so readable.” 





NOW READY, price 2s. 6d. 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 

1S THE TITLE OF THE NEW VOLUME OF 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Size, 5 by 2? in., with Photogravure Portrait, bound in embossed 


16 vols, already published, Send for Prospectus. 





IMPORTANT WORKS ON THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION. 


BACON AND SHAKE-SPEARE 
Bieta cng 


y EDWIN REED. 
Author of ‘ Bacon rv. PR Brief for r Plaintit and ‘ Francis 
acon, our Shakespea: 
Size, 63 by 9}, pp. 441, printed - . oe iad paper, tastefully bound, 
pri Os. 


In this volume Mr. Reed vt collected a large number of passages 
from the publications of Shakespeare and Bacon showing the similarity 
of thought and expression, arranging them in parallel columns with 
appropriate annetations. The result is a mass of evidence for the 
Baconian theory which in any judicial consideration of the subject 
must be received with respect. 


FRANCIS BACON, 
OUR SHAKESPEARE. 


By EDWIN REED. 
Size, 6} by 9}, pp. 242, tastefully printed and bound, price 8s. 6d. net. 
Whatever the preeomcetved ideas of the reader may be, the 
arguments which Mr. Reed produces in this book to support the 
Baconian theory cannot fail to make a distinct impression. 


THIRD EDITION, price 10s. 62. 
THE BI-LITERAL CYPHER OF 
SIR FRANCIS BACON 


Discovered and Deciphered from his Works 
By Mrs. E. W. GALLUP. 
With Method shown of working the Bi-literal Cipher. 


JUST PUBLISHED, AN IMPORTANT oer TO THE 
BACON-SHAKESPEARE CONTROVERSY. 
Size, - oy a pp. 110. Tastefully printed on rove deckled edge 
Paper wrapper, price 2s. 6d. net. ; postage 2d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OFLORD BACON. 


By PARKER WOODWARD. 


N.B.—In this work will be found many startling facts gleaned from 
the State Papers, Ambassadors’ Letters, Early Books and MSS. of the 
Elizabethan period. In a ‘‘Postseripta” will be found ereras and 
caustic — to Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Marston, Mr. it, and Mr. 
Candler 


A MOST INTERESTING PAMPHLET, price 6d. 

THE SHAKESPEARE ANAGRAMS, 
as used by Ben Jonson in the First Folio, 
1623, and by Shakespeare. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
Price ls. Subscription, lis. per annum, post free. 
Extracts from Contents for JUNE. 
GOLF. By Wm. Garrott Brown. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION in CUBA, By Matthew E. ey 
The NEWSPAPER INDUSTRY. _ By Brooke Fishe' 
AUSTRIA and PAN-GERMANISM. By Remsen Whitehouse. 
The ELECTRIC CAR. By Charles M. Skinner. 
DEMOCRACY and EDUCATION. By Vida D. "sowaaer. 
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LIMITED EDITION ALMOST EXHAUSTED. 
ENGLISH CORONATION 
RECORDS. 


By J. G. WICKHAM LEGG, M.A. 


Fully illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 31s. €d. net. 


‘ The result of Labs Legg’s learned labours appears at an opportune 
moment....We know of no one book which contains so complete a 
presentment of the history of the English Coronation Service. Mr. 

egg has brought together everything that the student can require in 
the way of documents.”— Standard. 

“Mr. Legg’s able and comprehensive work....A full account of tlie 

gradual change in the coronation ceremony from the days of St. 
Columba to the nineteenth century.”—Spectator. 


INVENTORIES ofCHRIST CHURCH, 
CANTERBURY. With Historical and Topographical 
Introductions and Illustrative Documents Srenaaatbea 
and Edited by J. WICKHAM LEGG, F.S.A., and 
W. H.ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRENCH ART. Classic and Con- 


temporary Painting and Sculpture. By W. C. BROW- 
NELL, Author of ‘Victorian Prose Masters.’ With 48 
Illustrations. 21s. net. 


TIBERIUS the TYRANT. By J. C. 
TARVER, Author of ‘Gustave Flaubert,’ &c. Demy 
8vo, with a Portrait, 15s. net. 

‘‘Mr. Tarver has drawn a life-like portrait, amid a@ group of others 
vigorous, real, and living ; especially the women.’’—Cambridge Review. 
«‘ Not for a long time has a historical volume so deeply interested me 
as Mr. Tarver’s ‘Tiberius the Tyrant,’ which has the dramatic move- 
ment of a romance at the same time that it lights up and gives life toa 
story worth telling....His style has the transcendent virtue of clear- 
ness, and he happily ‘selects the modern analogies by which he illus- 
trates the conditions and the problems of the age of which he treats. 
The comparison of ancient with modern conditions gives the work a 
second interest as a criticism of contemporary ideas and movements. 
.The author is to be congratulated on a volume which will attract 
many readers to a subject that is just now exceptionally worthy of 
attention.”—Mr. Srensex WILKINSON in the Morning Post. 


MAXIMILIAN I., HOLY ROMAN 
EMPEROR. (Stanhope Prize Essay.) By R. W. 
SETON WATSON. Illustrated. 5s. net. 

“A sound and well- considered piece of historical criticism.” 

‘A notable essay.” —MMorning Post. Daily News. 


MOTOR VEHICLES and MOTORS: 


their Design, Construction, and Working. By WORBY 
BEAUMONT. About €00 pages and 450 Illustrations. 
New and Revised Edition, 42s. net. 

‘The author of this work is to be congratulated on having produced 
a petoke which not only completely overshadows anything which has 
been previously done in this direction, but which is also unlikely to 
be even nearly approached for some time to come...... We do not 
hesitate to recommend ‘ Motor Vehicles and Motors’ to all who require 
an all-round book dealing with the technical aspects of automobilism.’ 
utocar. 
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The MAKING of a COUNTRY 
HOME. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
A JOURNEY to NATURE. Iillus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 
THE NOVELS OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION, now complete in 15 vols., clotb,. 
2s. 6d. net each ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 15 crown 8vo vols., with Frontis- 
piece, 6s, each. 

NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 

The BATTLEGROUND. By Ellen 
GLASGOW. 


The BLAZED TRAIL. By Stewart E. 
WHITE 


MARTA. By Paul Gwynne. 





AN INVALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK. 


CRICKET FORM at a GLANCE. By 
HOME GORDON (Surrey C.C.C.). With an Introduc- 
tion by LORD HAWKE. 3s. 6d. net. 


“By far the most comprehensive and complete book of statistics 
relating to the game of cricket.’’—Sporting Life. 
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FROM SLAVE to COLLEGE PRESIDENT. Being the Life Story of Booker T. Washington. 


HOLDEN PIKE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, half bound, Ls. 6d. 


The EPISTLES of ATKINS. 


12 Illustrations from War Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


By James Milne, Author of ‘The Romance of a Pro-Consul,’ &c. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





By George 
With 


[Third Thousand, 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN of HARPER’S FERRY. By John Newton. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. 


cloth, 6s. 


By Louis Becke, Author of ‘By Reef and Palm.’ 


Crown 8vo, 


MEDIEVAL ROME, 1073-1600. By William Miller, Author of ‘The Balkans.’ Illustrated, and with a 


Map. (‘‘ Nations” Series.) 5s. 


BLUE LILIES. A Novel. By Lucas Cleeve. Second 


Impression. 6s. 


MISSING FRIENDS: the Adventures of an Emigrant in Queensland. New Volume in the ‘ Adventure” 


Series. Large crown 8vo, fully illustrated, cloth, 8s. 6d. 





TO TRAVELLERS. 
Mr. UNWIN is issuing TOURIST EDITIONS of the HISTORIES of FLORENCE, VENICE, and SWITZERLAND 


in Baedeker bindings. 
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INDONESIAN ART. Selected Specimens of Ancient and | 


Modern Art and Handiwork from the Indian Archipelago. With 25 Photogravure 
Plates. By C. M. PLEYTE. Super-royal folio, in 5 Portfolios, 50s. net. 


The BARBARIAN INVASIONS of ITALY. By Prof. Pas- 
QUALE VILLARI. Illustrated, and with 3 Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. Second Impression. 


By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, Author of ‘Intimate China.’ 1 vol. medium 8vo, 
with over 100 Illustrations, 21s. net. 


The BEGINNING of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY. By 


Dr. G. M. THEAL, Author of ‘South Africa,’ ‘Theal’s Little History of South 
Africa,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, lés. 


The AMERICAN WORKMAN. By R. Levasseur. Trans- | 


lated by THOMAS §. ADAMS, and Edited by THEODORE MARBURG. Demy 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 


CUBA and INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. A Historical 


esa Ae American Diplomacy. By JAMES HORTON CALLAHAN. Demy &vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVEMENTS, and 


LABOUR LEADERS. By GEORGE HOWELL. Demy &vo, cloth, 10s. 6d., with 
Frontispiece Portrait. 


RANCH LIFE and the HUNTING TRAIL. By Theodore 


ROOSEVELT, President of the United States. Illustrated by Frederick Remington. 
New Impression. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, Language, and His- 


tory. Being Extracts from the Reports of the Roval Commission on Land in Wales 
and Monmouthshire. Edited, with Additions, Notes, and Appendices, by JOHN 


RHYS, Principal of Jesus College and Professor of Celtic in the University of Oxford, } 


and DAVID BRYNMOR JONKS, K.C. M.P., two of His Majesty’s Commissioners. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, Third Impression, Revised, 16s. 





CONWAY and COOLIDGE’S CLIMBERS’ GUIDES. 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM M. CONWAY and Rev. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
limp cloth, gilt lettered, with pocket, flap, and pencil, 10s. each. Also a Series of 6 
Coloured Maps of the Alps of the Dauphiny, mounted on linen, and strongly bound 
in cloth case, 4s. 6d. the Set. 


A NEW VOLUME. 
The BERNESE OBERLAND. Vol.I. By G. Hasler. 
Other Volumes in the same Series. 
The EASTERN PENNINE ALPS. The LEPONTINE ALPS. 
The CHAIN of MONT BLANC. The ROULA ALPS of the LEPON- 


The MOUNTAINS of COGNE. The RANGE of the TODI. 


The DISCOVERY of the FUTURE. A Discourse delivered 


before the Royal Institution, by H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 
Third Impression. 





“STOPS,” or HOW to PUNCTUATE. A Practical Hand- | 


book for Writers and Students. By PAUL ALLARDYCE. Newand Revised Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
‘The BIRD’S NEST, and Other Sermons for Children of all 


Ages. By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D., Author of ‘ Expositions,’ &c. Seventh 
Impression. Imperial 16mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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SOME SUCCESSFUL 6s. NOVELS. 
| MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. By Halliwell Sutclifte. 


[Second Impression, 
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| A GIRL of the MULTITUDE. By the AUTHOR of ‘The 
| LETTERS of HER MOTHER to ELIZABETH.’ [Second Impression. 


The LAKE of PALMS. By Romesh Dutt, C.LE. With 


Frontispiece. 


‘The POET and PENELOPE. By L. Parry Truscott. 


BY COMMAND of the PRINCE, A True Romance. By 


| JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. New and Revised Edition. 
‘The INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


[ Third Impression, 
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The YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. Alexander. [Second Impression, 
|A LION’S WHELP. By AmeliaE. Barr. Illustrated. 
| The MATING of aDOVE. By Mary E. Mann. 


[Second Impression, 
|'FOMA GORDYEEFF. (Thomas the Proud.) By Maxim 
GORKY. With Portrait of the Author. [Second Impression, 
THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY. 
|No.1.WISTONS. By Miles Amber. [Third Impression. 


No. 2. The SEARCHERS. By Margaretta Byrde. 
| [Second /nupression. 
“‘T have now read the second volume in your ‘First Novel Library’ with very great 
pleasure, for I think the book is distinguished by insight into character, felicity of style, 
and a fine spirit of religion.”—IAN MACLAREN. 





‘JAPAN: Our New Ally. By Alfred Stead. With an Intro- 


duction by the MARQUIS ITO. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
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|The MODERN CHRONICLES of FROISSART. Told and 


| pictured by F.C. GOULD. With special Cover Design, Decorated Title, and 44 Illus- 
} trations. Fcap. 4to, 3s. 6d. {Fourth Impression, 
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| teenth Centuries. By A. G. LITTLE, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. With Maps and Plans. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 


|The COLLECTED POEMS of A. MARY F. ROBINSON. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 7s, 6d. 


‘The HEART of the EMPIRE. Studies in Problems of 
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A Set of 56 Volumes, newly printed on specially prepared paper, and containing 2,000 
Full-Page and other Illustrations. Now offered, cloth bound, fora preliminary payment of 8s., 
and 16 subsequent monthly payments of 10s. each, or a cash payment of £8; or, bound in 
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